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Membership in Book Find Club is a very 
simple thing. Each month you receive 
FREE our monthly literary magazine 
Book Find News, describing our 
forthcoming Selection. If you do not 
wish the Selection, simply notity us on 
a penny postcard. Your only obligation 
is to purchase any four of the twelve 


books issued during each year of your 


membership (which you may cancel 
any time atter you have chosen four 
books). Each Selection of the Book Find 
Club costs you only $1.65. (plus 14c 
postage and handling) regardless of 
publishers’ higher list prices, which 
range from $2.50 to $5.00 
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“Every Mickle 
Maks a Muckle™ 


To Soviet Russia Topay:- 

There is an old Scotch proverb—Every 
mickle maks a muckle’”—but we Americans say 
“Every little bit added to what you’ve got 
makes ‘just a little bit more.” From - these 
words of frugal wisdom you have probably 
guessed that I am writing to suggest painless 
saving for good causes! 

There are many moments in our budget- 
conscious lives when we are faced with an 
appeal for funds. But for most of us an un- 
planned donation means that we have to take 
funds that are earmarked for some necessity. 
Slip the odd dollar bill into an envelope and 
send it? No—we’ll wait until we can send $5 
at least. The hell of every fund raising cam- 
paign is paved with these good intentions. 

But what about the systematic, daily, rain- 
or-shine saving of pennies or nickels, or dimes 
or quarters—or, to be very bold—even the 
sturdy 50 cent piece? 

Fellow readers and supporters of Soviet 
Russia Today, here’s how I solved this dilemma. 
I bought myself a cheap kid’s bank and every 
day two dimes went into it. This went on for 
several months when an urgent appeal for 
funds reached me. If I had looked at my 
cheque book it would have been a bad moment. 
But I robbed the bank and was enchanted to 
find eighteen lovely dollars—enough to fulfill 
several pledges. I could never possiby have 
spared that from current funds, and yet I 
didn’t miss the loss of the two daily dimes. 
Maybe Einstein knows the answer to that one! 

For supporters of SRT I would suggest one 
amendment: Empty your dime banks every 
month, and send the contents to the magazine. 

Everyone knows how hard it is to plan when 
you don’t know what is coming in. There are 
few of us who haven’t experienced at some time 
the corroding anxiety of financial uncertainty— 
how much it handicaps even a routine job we 
may be doing—let alone its effect on creative 
work, We all know that the brilliant staff of 
our magazine spends itself on creative. work. 
We can all guess at what financial sacrifices they 
are dedicating their talents to a task which 
cannot reward its devotees as. would a com- 
mercial job. The very fact that we read SRT 
and support causes like it means that we have 
ranged ourselves against exploitation in any 
form. So by sporadic and uncertain financial 
support let’s not unthinkingly exploit the talents 
and devotion of those who work so tirelessly 
to make this cause a success. 

I know they spend every penny to the best 
advantage as an honorable obligation to their 
supporters—so let’s help them to plan even 
better by systematic saving and giving. 

Muriel Symington 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This suggestion is both splendid and very 
timely, especially in view of our extremely 
urgent appeal for funds which we publish on 
page five. We hope many readers will adopt 
the suggestion above and we would like those 
who do to write to us telling how this method 
works out for them—Ed. 


Kapitsa Not Exiled 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

Some time ago I read a report in the press 
that the physicist Peter Kapitsa had been exiled, 
and then I happened to see a copy of the 





New Leader—which incidentlly seems to me 
to reach a lower level than the Hearst press 
in its anti-Soviet hysteria—which had a whole 
story about this rumor. 

But the other night I was listening to one 
of the broadcasts in Norman Corwin’s magnifi- 
cent One World series—and one of the people 
he interviewed, right in Moscow, was Kapitsa 
himself. When Mr. Corwin asked him his 
views on atomic energy, Kapitsa told him that 
he felt using atomic energy only as a weapon 
was the same thing as using electric power 
only for the electric chair. When Mr. Corwin 
asked him if he had any message for the 
scientists of the world he said -“peace and 
collaboration,” and when he was asked if he 
had any message for the people of the world 
he said, “just the same thing—peace and 
collaboration.” 

It was Kapitsa’s own voice we heard—and 
he wasn’t in Siberia. 

Eleanor Lewis 
New York City 


Praise for Flamm and Ward 


To Sovrer Russta Topay: 

Each of two articles in your February num- 
ber are worth a full year’s subscription. One is 
Irving H. Flamm’s “The USA and the USSR 
Can and Must Get Along,” the other is Dr. 
Harry F. Ward’s concluding article on “Prin- 
ciples and Procedures in Democracy.” 

This estimate is not meant to belittle other 
good things, in this and other numbers of 
Soviet Russia Today. 

Harry L. Diehl 
Gibson City, Il. 


To Sovret Russta Topay: 

Mr. Irving H. Flamm is a very forceful 
writer. It- occurs to me that you may want 
to reprint his article. If you do, I want 200. 

Robert Shillaker 
Glendale, Calif. 


Reprints of Mr. Flamm’s article are -atailable 
and will be sent, free of charge to those in- 
terested—Ed. 


Suggestions for Articles 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

I would like to see more articles on the 
application of the Five-Year Plan to some par- 
ticular branch of life. For instance: How does 
the plan affect. the housing problem, material 
goods and cultural development? 

Also, publish now and then, a few accounts 
of the life and work of the Soviet scientists. To 
open and explore the possibilities on the 
exchange of students between the Soviet Union 
and the United States a full discussion and 
clarification are necessary. 

Otherwise your magazine is splendid. 

Frank Dolmatin 


Lackawanna, N. Y. 


Our Cover — tic 
well-known Soviet 
writer, Konstantine 
Simonov—is by Philip- 
pe Halsman. (See 
Simonov’s article, page 
8, for a discussion of 
the role of the Soviet 
writer.) Other photos, 
except where specified, 
are from Sovfoto. 
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__ Review. | 
and Comment__ 


President Truman’s Message 


S WE GO TO PRESS, THE NEWSPAPERS CARRY THE TEXT OF 

President Truman’s appeal to Congress to bolster the Greek 
and Turkish Governments, for authority to send American 
civilian and military personnel to those countries in a super- 
visory and training capacity, and for supplies for the Greek 
‘army. : 

In the name of Greek independence and freedom, in the 
name of America’s national security, we are asked to take 
over the bankrupt policy of the British, a policy which put 
into power a corrupt and repressive government, which elim- 
inated from representation in Greek political life the strongest 
sections of the resistance forces who contributed so much to 
Allied victory, and which has reduced that war-devastated 
country to its present state of economic chaos. We are asked 


to support a regime which, far from being the result of “free 


elections,” was forced on the Greek people against their will, 
and we are asked to do this in the name of saving them from 
a “totalitarian regime” which presumably would otherwise 
be forced on them by the Soviet Union. The aid for Turkey, 
too, is asked in the name of maintaining its “national 
integrity.” 

The full implications of the program proposed must be 
frankly and soberly faced. This is not the policy of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, which President Truman pledged himself to 
carry on when he assumed office. The adoption of these pro- 
posals would mean no less than political and military inter- 
vention by the United States in the affairs of Europe and the 
Near East. If it were simply a question of economic assistance, 
of which assuredly Greece as well as other war-devastated 
countries are in need, this would be a matter to be taken up 
through existing international agencies. But the military 
aspect of the request as a counter-move against “aggressive 
movements,” is clearly stated, and it is a grave cause for alarm 
to the American people that our great wartime ally should 
now be presented to us in such a threatening guise. 

For there is no threat from the Soviet Union to Greece, to 
Turkey, or to the United States or any other country. There 
is no reason for war or threat of war between us, and every 
reason for peace. American-Soviet cooperation and friendship 
is the greatest of all needs in the world today, it is the key 
to world peace and must be preserved at all costs. 

In this light, the American people must seriously consider 
all the implications of the course the President has proposed. 
Such a policy, launched frankly to block the Soviet Union, 
could not help, if carried through, but endanger the continu- 
ance of the wartime coalition and so in the end would ill 
serve America’s own security interests and world peace. 


The Foreign Ministers and Germany 


HE PROGRESS THE FOREIGN MINISTERS MAKE IN MOSCOW, 
T especiatly on the all-important settlement of Germany’s fu- 
ture, will largely determine the issue of whether the world 
can go forward on a peaceful and unified basis, or whether 
it must again be divided into two warring camps. Today the 
fateful decision of one world or two, rests largely in America’s 
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hands. That is why the Moscow Conference is being fol- 
lowed with unprecedented attention by the American people. 

We believe that the statement on the Moscow Conference 
issued by the National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship outlines a position that corresponds to America’s highest 
interests, and we are therefore publishing it in full (see 
page 7). The statement itself has received the endorsement 
of many prominent persons. . 

The National Conference on the German Problem, spon- 
sored by fifty leading Americans including Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Sumner Welles, Jacob 
Potofsky, R. J. Thomas, took a similar position to that of the 
National Council. In an all-day: meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City, on March 7, the Confer- 
ence recommended to the Foreign Ministers a series of 
measures designed to prevent Germany from ever again 
becoming powerful enough to wage war. 

Basing themselves on the principles established by the 
Allies at Crimea and Potsdam, the Conference proposed a 
twenty-point program for Germany including the following: 

Approval of the present German-Polish border and recog- 
nition of the French economic claim to the Saar; transfer of 
the ownership and management of the Ruhr industries to a 
consortium including the Big Four; completion of the lagging 
demilitarization and denazification measures and trial of re- 
maining war criminals; holding down of German industrial 
development to peacetime needs in accordance with Potsdam; 
dissolution of all cartels and trusts; immediate resumption of 
reparations payments to countries victimized by Germany 
and vesting of German assets abroad in a Reparations Com- 
mission; expropriation of Junker estates, except in cases of 
proven anti-Nazis, for distribution to landless Germans. 

A point of special interest recommended “Allied Nationals 
who have had, or still have, business or financial interests in 
Germany, directly or indirectly, or who have represented 
them as attorneys, should be eliminated from all posts in the 
Allied administration of Germany or any official capacity 
relating thereto.” 


HE PRE-CONFERENCE PERIOD WAS MARKED BY UNPRECEDENTED 
Tesorts to create division among the great. powers and by 
sharpening crises in many parts of the world. The Conference 
opened in a mood of frank recognition of the difficulties it 
would face, but with expressions of determination by the chief 
conferees in its eventual success. The Russians, as hosts of 
the Conference, spared no pains to create an atmosphere of 
warm hospitality and to provide comfortable surroundings. 

On his arrival in Moscow Secretary Marshall expressed con- 
fidence that “although serious difficulty faced the negotiators 


we will by peaceful methods of negotiation, reach agreements 


which greatly advance the cause of peace.” 

Secretary Marshall's statement that the basis of his policy 
in Moscow would be the Potsdam agreements was reassut- 
ing, although vitiated somewhat by his likewise expressing 
support for the position of his predecessor Mr. Byrnes as 


‘stated at Stuttgart last September. For the Stuttgart speech 


was a definite departure from Potsdam, foreshadowing to 
some extent the Dulles proposal which would permit the 
revival of the war potential of the Ruhr, from the control of 
which the USSR would be excluded; calling for rejection of 
the Potsdam reparations plan, and for review of the question 
of Germany’s Eastern border. 

We hope that in the give and take of the negotiations, the 
Yalta and Potsdam decisions will remain as the basic guides 
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to our policies. We hope that our delegation will take a stand 
in opposition to all tendencies toward blocs, and lead the 
way, in agreement with. the Soviet position, to an integral, 
unified approach in the treatment of Germany. 


Towards an Over-All Settlement 


HILE THE ISSUE OF GERMANY WILL BE THE MAIN ONE TO 
occupy the attention at Moscow, inevitably many other 
questions will pass in review. 

Mr. Marshall became the new Secretary of State at a point 
where the full effects of the past two years of blundering and 
negative diplomacy were registering their effects in a half 
dozen separate parts of the world. 

American policy in China was an admitted failure; neither 
democratic unity nor peace were restored to that great ally 
after ten years of struggle against Japan. 

In Europe, the progress registered by the signature of the 
treaties for the five Axis satellites was outweighed by the 
failure to carry out the Potsdam agreement with respect to 
Germany; neither the agreements on Germany’s political 
unity, nor the simple contractual relations of reparations have 
been carried out, resulting in economic decay in the western 
zones and the ever more arrogant recrudescence of Nazism. 

In the Near East, the attempt to reach solutions based on 
dividing and ruling both Jews and Arabs, and the exclusion 
of the Soviet Union from Allied councils, has brought this 
important region to open warfare. And if Greece is included 
in the Near Eastern sphere, then it is plain that the restoration 
of monarchist fascism brings neither democracy nor peace to 
the Greeks and profoundly upsets the entire Balkans. 

The inconsistency of America’s attitude in charging Soviet 
interference in Hungary and undemocratic elections in Poland, 
while now preparing to support the corrupt regime in Greece 
put in power by British arms, and to bolster up Turkey in 
opposition to Soviet security aims in the Dardanelles, will 
not be lost upon the peoples of the world. 


Wasted Opportunities 


HE FOLICY OF STOCKPILING ATOMIC BOMBS AND DELAYING A 
ensibte agreement for the peace-time development of 
atomic power in the interests of the United Nations has pro- 
foundly widened the gap not only between ourselves and 
Russia but between ourselves and a large part of the human 


Brace, 


Instead of joining with Russia in abiding by the General 
Assembly’s resolution on behalf of speedy disarmament, the 
United States has not only defied the USSR but the United 
Nations as well. We have insisted on our own version of 
atomic energy control with hardly any evidence of a willing- 
hess to consider the Soviet position. 

The “strategic peace” which our chiefs of staff have sought 
by girdling the globe with military and air bases has not 
brought the genuine peace which our people and the world 
had been promised. 

Whatever Americans may think of this or that shortcoming 
pf the Soviet Union’s policies:and methods, one thing is plain; 
ve have not met the Russians half way even when they have 
learly indicated their own desire to do so. 

Instead of welcoming the spirit of compromise which the 
Poviet diplomats displayed on the treaties for the Balkan 
ountries, and offering our own compromises to settle such 
‘sues as the Dardanelles on the basis of recognizing Soviet 
curity needs, we have deliberately delayed such a settlement. 
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We know you'll say 
“YES!” 
for an answer 


Dear Reader of SRT: 


Many hundreds of you have responded, with 
large sums and small, to our appeals for help. 

We are deeply grateful to all of you whose 
generous support has made it possible for us to 
continue publishing the magazine and reach 
new readers with the message of American- 
Soviet understanding and friendship, and all 
that it means for the peace of the world. 

But many of you who have supported us 
faithfully through the years have had to reduce 
the size of your contributions. Production costs 
have risen again. Advertising revenue is limited 
and, as you know, subscription receipts cover 
only a part of our costs. 

So we are compelled to turn to you again. 
The very existence of our magazine is seriously 
threatened. Our last year’s final fund drive for 
$25,000 was finally completed—but this sum 
took twice as long to raise as we had counted on, 
and meantime new obligations piled up. 

Now we must raise another $25,000—anid 
within two months. 


We feel that our magazine has: important 


work to do. We want to go on doing it. 

All we can do is to put it up to you, our 
readers, to decide the question: Shall Soviet 
Russia Today keep going? 

The extent of your help alone can decide that 
question. 

If ten of our readers and supporters can give 
us one thousand dollars each—if ten thousand 
of you will send us one dollar each—and hun- 
dreds more whatever you can manage in be- 
tween—the question will be answered in the 
affirmative. 

What will your answer be? 


eeeren, DmTI 


Soviet Russia Today 
114 East 32nd Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 
My answer is “Yes.” And I am enclosing 
a O check O money order Oeurrency in the 








































































Instead of welcoming the Soviet Union’s frank recognition 
of our own security needs in the Pacific, as indicated by her 
willingness to support an exclusive American trusteeship, the 
United States has countered by accelerating the exclusive 
Anglo-American domination of the Ruhr, the building of a 
western bloc that disregards the Potsdam commitments. 

Valuable opportunities for a thorough American-Soviet 
settlement have been wasted. Every opening for a compre- 
hensive American-Seviet economic understanding have been 
blocked, while funds have flowed freely into countries far less 
significant for the long-range American economic problems 
than Russia’s great and stable markets offer. 


For the Defense of American Interests 


HE TACIT ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE INAUGURATED BY MR. 

Churchill’s address at Fulton, Missouri, just one year ago 
has solved no problems, either for our own country or Britain. 

If the British people, whose traditions are so similar to 
our own, are discovering that they cannot afford to waste 
their scarce manpower in repressing the independence move- 
ments in their own sphere of world politics, surely the warn- 
ing is there for us. Instead of attempting to do for ourselves 
what the British people no longer find it morally or politically 
wise to do, the United States must strike out on paths that 
secure its future without repeating and compounding Britain’s 
errors. This means that the United States must: 

1. Abandon any effort to supplant the British empire with 
an American empire. 

2. Return to a diplomacy which. defends the American 
interest in world peace, and foregoes what Senator Claude 
Pepper has called the “fool’s gold of imperialism.” 

3. Base such a diplomacy above all on an understanding 
with the Soviet Union, within the framework of which all 
other allies will be able to plan their own reconstruction in 
terms of a long period of peace. 

A settlement with Russia is not a matter of territories; it is 
not a matter-of allocating spheres of influence. 

A true settlement with the Soviet Union means that both 
nations base themselves squarely on the Atlantic Charter, 
accepting the principle of the self-determination of all people 
as the cardinal base of their joint policies. 

Such a settlement means immediate measures toward dis- 
armament, agreement on the cessation of atomic bomb manu- 
facture, the rapid demobilization of standing armies, the 
dissolution of exclusive arrangements such as the Anglo- 
American Joint Chiefs of Staff, the implementation of the 
Military Staff Committee of the Security Council. 

It means, too, that irresponsible talk ‘of war, as well as the 
responsible and obvious preparations for war, shall be dis- 
couraged. It means that both countries shall seek to develop 
the vast potential trade between them, and thus demonstrate 
that they do not fear each other’s well-being and progress. 

The self-right of each people to determine their own form 
of government—except the fascist form—means simply that 
the independence of the colonial peoples shall be recognized 
and implemented, that joint efforts shall be made to end the 
civil wars now raging in China, in Greece, in Palestine, in 
Indo-China and Indonesia. It means that the nations of Eu- 
rope, as well as the defeated enemies such as Germany and 
Japan, shall be allowed to carry through those economic re- 
forms they consider necessary. 

It means the encouragement of united, anti-fascist govern- 
ments embracing all patriots who place democratic unity, 
reconstruction and peace above all other considerations. 
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The Soviet Budget for 1947 


T HE annual budget of the Soviet Union is the most significant 
indicator of progress in the development of the national 
economy and the raising of the cultural level of the USSR. Below 
we give the salient features of the 1947 budget based on an ad. 
dress to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, on February 20, by 
Arseny A. Zverev, Minister of Finance. 

Total revenues are reckoned at 391,500,000,000 rubles this year, 
an increase of 21.3 per cent over last year, and the total expendi. 
ture is set at 371,400,000,000 rubles, an increase of 22.1 per cent. 
We give herewith some of the outstanding items of expenditure 
and revenue. A complete break-down of the budget was not yet 
available as we went to press. 


Increase 
over 
1947 - 1946 
(In million (In million 
rubles) rubles) 
Major Allocations: 
National economy 
Social and cultural 
Armed forces! 
Refunding & financing loans 


36,100 
26,700 
5,600 decrease 

900 


Major Sources of Revenue: 
Turnover tax 
Taxes? 
State loans 


Major Appropriations for National Economy?’ Include 
Industry 79,900 18,300 
Agriculture 
Transport and communications 
Trade and building up stocks 


Social and Cultural Appropriations 

52,400 

18,900 
9,300 


5,900 
20,600 


Education‘ 

Health and physical culture® 

State social insurance 

State grants and pensions 
to mothers 

Social relief 


1 Appropriations for the armed forces are reduced by 5,600; 
000,000 rubles, despite higher food costs and the increased pay 
for servicemen. This amounts to a 24 per cent reduction. 

In the pre-war year of 1940, expenditure on the armed forces 
amounted to‘32.6 per cent of the total budget expenditure. During 
the war years it was: in 1943, 59.5; in 1944, 52.2; and in 1945, 
42.9. In 1946, it was 23.9. During 1947, it will be 18 per cent. 

* Taxation rates are not altered. The estimated increase is due 
to the increased number of taxpayers in rural districts and the 
increase in the aggregate fund of wages of workers and office 
employees in urban areas. 

* The increase in appropriations for the national economy i 
primarily due to increased capital investments. Aggregate central. 
ized capital investments during 1947 have been estimated at 
50,000,000,000 rubles. 

* Allocations for education are much greater. than before the 
war. The 1947 enrollment in elementary and secondary schools 
totals 31,300,000 boys and girls, compared with 32,900,000 in 
1940. Kindergartens will serve 30 per cent more children than in 
1940, and orphan homes twice as many. 

Higher school student enrollment will reach 696,000 toward the 
end of 1947—91,000 more than in 1946, and 155,000 (or 28.7 pet 
cent) more than in 1940. Enrollment at secondary technical 
schools will increase by “119,000 compared with last year, or by 
318,000 (42.6 per cent) compared with 1940. 

Appropriations for higher educational establishments exceed 


- 6,000,000,000 rubles, 30.5 per cent more than 1946, Expenditure 


on secondary technical schools will amount to 4,300,000,000 rubles 
41.8 per cent over last year. Altogether, expenditure on_ hight! 
schools and secondary technical schools is more than double that 
during the pre-war year of 1940, 

Appropriations ‘for the maintenance of scientific research institu: 
tions are increased by 1,500,000,000 rubles, as compared with 1946, 
and are treble the 1940 figure. } 

° Toward the end of 1947, total hospital accommodations will 
exceed the pre-war level. The network of maternity homes a0 
nurseries will also be extended. 
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PASE 


HE eyes of America as well as the world are turned today 
T upon the Conference of Foreign Ministers in Moscow, where 
the new Secretary of State, Mr. Marshall, has great responsibility 
and an. enormous opportunity. 

The position of the United States will largely determine 
whether the United Nations advance toward an enduring peace, 
or take a fatal step backwards, leading to a deepening distrust 
among the great powers and ultimate chaos. 

The issue which confronts Mr. Marshall, and therefore our 
own people, can be simply stated: either we continue the tacit 
Anglo-American alliance which endeavors to gain strategic and 
political positions against the Soviet Union and a large circle 
of its neighboring nations, or else we seek a fundamental settle- 
ment with the Soviet Union on the basis of permitting the 
peoples of Europe, the Near East and Asia to determine their 
own affairs in the light of their own needs. 

One road means peace for us and our allies, no matter how 
complex and difficult the corollary problems may be. The other 
means am increasing accumulation of insoluble problems and a 
succession of crises that will disorganize the postwar world and 
drive us all into the conflicts which prelude disastrous. war. 

The American people gave their wholehearted support to the 
policy of international collaboration for peace of which President 
Roosevelt was the architect. At the Anglo-American-Soviet con- 
ference in Berlin in August, 1945, President Truman put his 
signature to the Potsdam agreement which carried forward our 
war aims into the making of a stable peace. Written into the 
Potsdam agreement was the aim proclaimed at Yalta of destroy- 
ing German militarism and Nazism and eliminating Germany’s 
war potential, combined with the Allied purpose to permit the 
German people to begin reconstruction of their national life 
on a democratic and peaceful basis. 


In the all-important settlement, with Germany, we believe 
that the Potsdam agreement should guide the Conference of 
Foreign Ministers in both principle and practice. It is therefore 
with deep concern that the American people read the reports of 
continued failures in carrying out the Potsdam decisions by the 
occupation authorities. Still more alarming have been the recent 
statements from leading Republican spokesmen advocating a 
course in the settlement with Germany directly contrary to 
the Potsdam agreement. This policy was put forward by Mr. 
John Foster Dulles in his speech of January 17 before the 
National Publishers’ Association which he declared had the 
approval of Senator Vandenberg and Governor Dewey, and 
must therefore be considered an authoritative expression of 
Republican policy. Since Mr. Dulles has gone to Moscow as 
adviser to Secretary Marshall, it may be assumed that pressure 
will be put_on the American delegation to accept his proposals. 

Instead ‘of economic and political unification of Germany 
under Allied control, Mr. Dulles proposes that the German state 
be separated into a loosely joined federation. Such a scheme 
would tend to weaken the democratic forces of Germany as well 
as joint Allied control. This suggestion is coupled with the still 
more sinister proposal that, instead of limiting the giant industry 
of the Ruhr to the output necessary for German reconstruction 
and reparations payments, it be developed as the pivotal point of 
a Western European industrial combine and war arsenal. Under 
the guise of economic help to France, Belgium and Holland, Mr. 
Dulles would restore the hegemony of the German cartels, with 
the aid of American capital, over a cluster of neighboring states. 

Such a policy, proposed in conjunction with open threats 
against the Soviet Union and assurances that it is weak militarily 
and out-matched by America’s possession of atomic weapons, 
can mean only one thing. It means the building up of a Western 
Bloc as a buffer against the Soviet Union. This is indeed a re- 
pudiation of Potsdam and of everything the Allies fought for; 
a repetition in new guise of the criminal folly of rearming 
Germany that followed World War I. This is the Churchillian 
idea of an Anglo-American alliance supporting a Western Feder- 
ation aimed against the USSR. 

We do not presume to propose the specific details of the pro- 
gram to be supported by our delegates at Moscow. We do warn 
most emphatically of the dangers of any program that would 
split the world into two warring factions. We urge upon Secre- 
tary Marshall and his delegation that they do everything in their 
Power to uphold the spirit and the main essentials of the Yalta 
and Potsdam agreements and restore the unity among the great 
Powers that is the only guarantee of future peace. Such a course 
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suggests the following main lines of policy towards Germany: 

De-Nazification: Elimination of all vestiges of Nazism is the 
prime requisite for the eventual building of a democratic 
Germany, and for thorough elimination of its war potential. 
There has been undeniable evidence that this objective has not 
been accomplished. Recent revelations of current dangerous 
pro-Nazi underground activities in the Western zones emphasize 
the priority this question must be given. We urge that the 
Moscow conference squarely face this issue and fully implement 
the Potsdam decisions for the elimination of all vestiges of 
Nazism from Germany. 

Democratization: The permanent elimination of Nazi influence 
can only be accomplished within the setting of a general demo- 
cratic political orientation in Germany. We believe that the de- 
cisions of the great powers at Moscow must advance the status 
of the genuinely pro-democratic, anti-fascist forces and reject 
any policy that permits retention of power by reactionary, nation- 
alist elements. . Y 

The historic role of the German working people, their trade 
unions and political parties, as the best opponents of Nazism, 
must be recognized by a positive policy of encouraging and in- 
creasing their influence and authority in German life. 

It must be recognized that the new political pattern of 
Germany cannot be expected to reflect the political systems of 
either the Soviet Union or the Western powers. Its final form is 
a matter for the German people to decide when they have given 
evidence of their capacity for regeneration. 

Demilitarization and Industrial Disarmament: Nothing should 
be allowed to compromise the elimination of Germany’s war 
potential. Whatever the many and complex economic questions 
involved in the German discussions may be, there must be 
thorough implementation of the cardinal Yalta and Potsdam 
aim to secure the peace of the world by rendering the German 
economy incapable of ever again waging aggressive war. 

The reparations program should be carried through within this 
framework to advance the purposes of demilitarization and at 
the same time make the maximum possible restitution to the Allied 
powers for the extensive devastation they suffered. 

Fulfillment of the Potsdam provision for the permanent dis- 
solution of all German trusts and cartels is likewise essential. The 
delays and reservations which have characterized the achievements 
of this purpose to date should be quickly ended. 

The limitation of German economy to peacetime needs requires 
strict preventive measures against restoring the warmaking poten- 
tial of the Ruhr by providing some form of internationalization 
under Big Four control. 

Germany’s Borders: This question is closely linked to that of 
demilitarization. We urge the retention of the borders of Eastern 
Germany agreed upon at Yalta and Potsdam. To return the 
provinces separated from Germany would be a step toward the 
restoration of the heart of Prussian militarism and would mean 
untold hardship for the Polish population settled there and de- 
veloping their national economy and culture as an integral part 
of the new Poland. French security afid economic needs, partic- 
ularly as they relate to the Saar, should be satisfied. 


The world looks to the Moscow Conference to lay the basis for 
a democratic German nation, which shall never again have the 
power to disturb world peace. This cannot be accomplished un- 
less all tendencies to split Allied unity along “East-West” lines 
are decisively repudiated. 

It is therefore to be hoped that our diplomacy in Moscow will 
be based on a restored understanding with the Soviet Union. To 
reach full agreement with the Soviet Union does not mean to ac- 
cept her approach to every question, or to “appease” her. Her 
leaders are wise enough to know that no settlement will give the 
USSR real security which does not fully protect American na- 
tional interests as well. They have demonstrated this understand- 
ing by their frank acceptance of our security needs in the 
Pacific. We believe an over-all settlement can be reached, based 
squarely on the security needs of both countries and on the rec- 
ognition of the right to self-determination of all peoples. 

Americans look toward the Moscow meeting with hope. They 
remember that it was the unity of the great powers that, in the 
midst of the war, forged victory. 

We are today in an equally profound crisis. The Moscow meet- 
ing must reestablish this unity to bring us out of the present 
morass, onto the highroad of peace which Franklin D. Roosevelt 
envisaged. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 


Rev. William Howard Melish, Chairman 
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LITERATURE of the 
@ SOVIET PEOPLE 


by KONSTANTINE SIMONOV 


5 ebetonne great year has passed, the 
twenty-ninth year of the existence 
of the Soviet State. What does Soviet 
literature bring to mark this date? What 
has it to present to its reader—the peo- 
ple, what accomplishments, what serv- 
ices, and, above all, what returns for the 
things writers cherish most—the peo- 
ple’s love and the people’s confidence? 
When one stops to consider the path 
of Soviet literature, so vast, so tortuous, 
yet illuminated by so many triumphs, 
one is above all impressed with its 
uniqueness, with the differences between 
it and all other literatures of the world. 
No other literature has ever been so 
closely tied to the people, its interests, 
its labors and struggles as has been the 
literature of the Soviet Union. And the 
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reason for this is the very special place 
which Soviet literature has occupied with 
respect to society. 

No other people has ever faced such 
enormous, challenging and difficult tasks 
as those the Soviet people has faced 
during all these years. Nor has any 
other people ever had so strong and 
steadfast a helmsman as the Soviet peo- 
ple has had in the party of Lenin and 
Stalin, the party that has guided it in 
the great struggle for Communism. That 
is why no other people has ever felt that 
clear sense of common endeavor we 
feel or displayed that firmness of pur- 
pose we display in following the path of 
revolutionary progress. 

Noble and difficult as has been this 


path for our people, it has certainly been 
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no less so for our literature, which has 
become part and parcel of the people’s 
cause. 

During all these years we have had 
classes, groups and individuals who tried 
to stand up against the popular current, 
to fight it, to halt it. 

And the struggle in our literature 
during these years has accurately re- 
flected the struggle that the overwhelm- 
ing majority amongst us has waged 
against the attempt by a small minority 
to stand in the people’s way. The re- 
cent resolution of the Central Commit 
tee of the Communist Party, “On the 
magazines Zviezda (Star) and Lenin. 
grad,” and the subsequent report by 


.Comrade Zhdanov justly and mercilessly 


condemned the grave errors and failures 
of these two magazines as well as of the 
Union of Soviet Writers. We cannot 
and dare not by-pass in our literature 
instances of political indifference and 
lack of ideas. We are fighting and will 
continue to fight these harmful, alien 
tendencies. The mainstream of. Soviet 
literature has moved and is continuing 
to move firmly along the people’s path, 
along the path leading to Communism. 

During all these years our literature 
has not been an idle observer peeking 
through the window at the people out 
side carrying their heavy burden. It has 
been a creator, a builder. It has placed 
its own shoulder under the burden and 
has not tried to shift it to other shoul 
ders. 

Our people recognized that the beauty 
of our life manifested itself in various 
ways—in the unprecedentedly difficult § 
campaigns of the Civil War, in the first 
revived locomotive during the years of 
ruin, in the first lathe that began to buzz 
in a destroyed shop, and, not least, in 
the ostensibly dry figures of reviving im 
dustry. In brief, the supreme beauty of 
our life was expressed in struggle. 

That is the way our people understood 
it and that is the way the people’s liter 
ture interpreted it. 

Let us recall certain moments in the 
life of our literature in order to dem 
onstrate that this was precisely so and 
not otherwise. 

Recall The Iron Flood by Alexander 
Serafimovich—an epic of trials that were 
cruel and that at moments seemed be 
yond human endurance. ,A writer liv 
ing apart from the people, untouched by 





the people’s feeling of the beautiful and 
the heroic, might have written about it 
in stark terms of individual hunger and 
horror. But the people’s writer treated 
it as a people’s epic of supreme heroic 
beauty. He forgot nothing, he omitted 
nothing, he did not soften the harshness 
of the picture. But could sheer horror 
have given birth to such a work? Of 
course not. The difficulties are depicted 
with irresistible truth, but it is this very 
truth that engenders in us a feeling of 
tremendous admiration for the heroic 
| deeds. Like our people, the author rec- 
ognized the most beautiful in lite— 
struggle. 

Recall Chapayev, by Dmitri Furmanov. 
In the novel, Chapayev dies at the height 
of his powers and talent. But is the 
reader moved merely by sorrow, merely 
by a sense of horror in the face of war, 
in the face of death, in the face of the 
untimely end of an active life? No. 
Again, upon closing the book the most 
important thing that remains with us is 
the beauty of the heroic deed accom- 
plished in the name of the people. 

Then there was Feodor Gladkov’s 
Cement, with its truthful picture of the 
hard days of the reconstruction period, 
the bleak and cold ruined shops. Men 
are men. They built, at times they felt 
despair, they may have even wept when 
alone. But as Gladkov showed, the se- 
cret of the strength of the people’s soul 
consisted in that it was less affected by 
the horror of destruction than inspired 
by the beauty of construction. 

From the outset our literature partook 
of the people’s optimism. The optimism 
of our literature was not that of the 
renter who, having made his little pile, 
jovtully contemplates the prospect of a 
liie spent in stuffing the stomach and 
starving the soul. The optimism of our 
literature was the optimism of faith in 
socialist victory, a faith that burned, how- 
ever formidable the obstacles. 


(Reading down): Alexei Tol- 


stoy, Mikhail Sholokhov, Mar- 
garita Aligher, Alexander Kor- 
neichuk. (Below: left to right) 
Leonid Leonov, Nikolai Ostrovsky. 


The exalted meaning of this optimism 
stands out clearly in this very simple 
example. 

Fadeyev gave his novel about the 
partisans in the Far East the grim title 
The Rout (the novel appeared in Eng- 
lish under the title “Nineteen”). He 
did not shut his eyes to any of the in- 
credible hardships of that period. He 
called the novel The Rout and, indeed, 
the partisan detachment suffered a ter- 
rible defeat and was virtually annihilated, 
but weren’t Levinson (the leader of the 
partisans) and the handful of people we 
see in the last pages of the book, weren’t 
they the victors? Did not the novel, 
despite its grim title, communicate the 
feeling of the unconditional ultimate 
victory of the revolution? 

It happens that having become used to 
a book we lose the significance of its 
title. Yet it is worth pondering the title 
of Nikolai Ostrovsky’s book. How Steel 
Was Tempered was not a slogan and not 
just a pretty phrase. The novel did not 
shun human misery. Quite the contrary. 

A man was hit by a tragedy; he was 
struck down by paralysis, he was sick, 
and, measured by the scale of petty souls, 
unfortunate. But the novel, fundamental- 
ly, dealt not with the way a man became 
sick and unfortunate, but rather with 
how steel was tempered—the steel of a 
Soviet man’s soul. And that is the reason, 
and there is no other reason, why the 
book has become a people’s book. 

Then came the Five-Year Plans. The 
press reports read like war communiques 
and the difficulties were indeed reminis- 
cent of war time. Our writers joined with 
the rest of the people in this great task. 


(Continued on page 22 














A VISIT TO 


The writer finds no iron cur- 
tain—and instead of Russian 
control, he observes that the 
police services, the press, pul- 
pit and the government are 
all run by Hungarians alone. 


by 
EMIL LENGYEL 


| eeapdaeed I visited Hungary and 
this is an account of some of the 
things I saw there. Toward the middle 
of February the peace treaty with Hun- 
gary was signed. Now it has to be 
ratified by the signatories, and ninety 
days after ratification the Soviet armed 
forces are to evacuate the country except 
for the communication lines they want 
to maintain with their forces in Austria. 
At the time :I visited Hungary it was 
estimated that some 60,000 Red Army 
men and women were still there. 

Nominally the country is under the 
supervision of the Allied Control Coun- 
cil, on which all, the Big Four are 
represented. Going into the country I 
applied for my entry permit through 
our Department of State in Washington. 
I was told that I could pick it up in 
Vienna, which I did. It was a Russian 
document signed by the Soviet military 
commander in Budapest. 

It may be of interest to sketch my 
entry into Hungary from Vienna, since 
the reader might be curious to know 
what the “iron curtain” looks like. 

One could reach Budapest from 
Vienna via the European Air Transport 
Service, EATS, of the American occu- 
pation forces in Austria, leaving twice 
a week. Or one could get there via train, 
such as the “Arlberg Express” crawling 
along at the rate of twenty-five miles 
an hour, leaving every other day. There 
is also another method, which is not 
quite so common — sitting on top of 
an American truck of the Budapest 
Military mission, and that was the 
method I employed, thanks to the help 
of a friendly fellow New Yorker. One 
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"Before te Royal Castle''—drawing by Stephen Zédor, illustrating Budapest, 1945. 


had a far better view of the country 
than from plane or train. 

We passed the ruins of the Ring, once 
the great show avenue of Vienna, and the 
monumental obelisk commemorating 
the Red Army’s victory in front of the 
Belvedere Palace, erstwhile residence of 
the late Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
assassinated at Sarajevo before the First 
World. War. We reached the outskirts 
of Vienna and the limits of the Four 
Power occupation. Beyond that lay a 
Soviet-occupied portion of Austria. 

A Cyrillic letter sign told us that 
Budapest was 250 kilometers to the 
east. We had to make it by nightfall 
and had little time to tarry. However, 
we did have a “flat” in the Russian zone 
of Austria and soon a knot of villagers 
surrounded us. I fell to talking to them; 
asking them if they had enough to eat 
and they said: “Natuerlich,’—naturally, 
but that they were short of sugar and 
tobacco. I passed around my pack of 
American cigarettes, each of them pick- 
ing out one apiece with as much care 
as if they were handling the crown 
jewels. A few of them warmed up 
enough to hint that they had too much 
produce to deliver to the Russians. How 
did they like the Russians? How does 
any one like an occupying force? 

The flat fixed, we were off, too soon 
for me. Along the road lay the carcasses 
of armor, indicating the agonies of Nazi 
resistance. Not far to the east lay the 
Austro-Hungarian frontier. Beyond it 
the Russians were sole occupants. The 
border, therefore, would be the real 
“iron curtain.” 

The “iron curtain” turned out to be 


a wooden pole — a railway gate now 
lowered. It was raining very hard. In 
front of the pole was a group of uni- 
formed men who stopped us. I was 
fumbling in my pocket for my clearance 
papers. That was not, however, what 
they wanted. They wanted a lift to the 
nearest Hungarian village and they were 
Hungarian frontier guards. There was 
no Russian in that crowd. 

The pole was raised and we were off 
in a great hurry. Our new passengers 
did not even give me a chance to declare 
my valuables at the frontier station, a 
European rules require. Luckily, leaving 
the country later I was subjected to no 
more scrutiny, so that all was -well. 

We saw very little of the Russians 
all the way from the border to Budapest 
We did see some American military cars, 
evidently on patrol duty, and a bi 
British lorry in a very peculiar position, § 
—its heavy nose imbedded in the walls 
of a peasant house, which luckily was 
of mud, so that nothing happened to the 
lorry. We had a good view of the pi- 
point work of American airmen in the 
largest city we passed, Gyér, where out 
men had turned the locomotive plants 
into shambles. 

We arrived on the Buda side of the 
Danube and, descending the picturesque 
hills to the right of the capital, we ex 
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perienced the full impact of the tragic 
view of the Danube. For one brought up 
in the shadow of those magnificent 
bridges, the sight was something like the 
bombed ruins of Rockefeller Center 
would be to the born New Yorker. One 
bad never doubted that those beautiful 
bridges would endure forever. And now 
they were ugly wrecks protruding from 
the Danube’s murky waters. 

Outside of the embankment,. the old 
town on top of Castle Hill struck me 
as a miniature Stalingrad. The monu- 
mentai Royal Castle looked like a sieve 
—one could see through it. On the other 
hand, most of the interior of the town 
was in a far better shape than I imagined. 
I was told, however, that Budapest has 
performed miracles in digging herself 
out of the ruins and returning to condi- 
tions in which the public services were 
functioning without a flaw. Even the 
enemies of Russia admitted that the Red 
Army had a hand in the performance of 
this miracle. 

I found neither Budapest nor the rest 
of the country under actual, physical 
occupation by the Russians. Police serv- 
ices there and elsewhere were exercised 
by the Hungarian police. Traffic every- 
where_was directed by the Hungarians 
themselves. I saw quite a few Russians 
in Budapest’s only subway—incidentally, 
the oldest subway in the world. I hap- 
pened to have my quarters on Upper 
Andrassy Ut, Budapest’s “Fifth Avenue,” 
where the Soviet commands had their 
headquarters. There I always saw a 
number of Red Army. men. The house 
in which I lived during my stay in Buda- 
pest was next door to the attractive villa 
which was described to me as_head- 
quarters of the Soviet Secret Police. The 
cellar of the- villa was boarded up from 
the outside, and the approaches to it 
flooded with light. during the night. 
People hostile to the Soviets hinted at 
sinister goings-on behind those boards, 
while friends of the Soviets said that 
former Fascists were the cellar’s boarders. 
Judging by the size of the villa, the num- 
ber of inmates could not have been large. 

What about the Soviet control of the 
country, press, war criminals, politics, 
economics? 

One of the Hungarian ministers, a So- 
cialist, asked me to speak to several hun- 
dreds of iron and steel labor union leéad- 
ers. He pointed out that the country had 


| been cut off from the West so long they 


knew little of what was going on there 
and visitors from America were rare. It 
was a challenging task and I accepted 
the invitation. He left the choice of sub- 
ject to me. Had I wanted to, I could 
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have spoken about East and West rela- 
tions. I thought that labor union leaders 
would be. interested in American labor 
questions. I spoke as an American. No- 
body told me what I could or could not 
speak about. The question and answer 
period after the lecture was as free as 
any in the United States. I am quite 
sure I could have criticized the Soviet 
Union, if I had been so inclined. I was 
not, because I have never thought that 
“Red baiting” was conducive to peace 
nor that it was customary to criticize the 
occupying forces in an ex-enemy coun- 
try. 


The following day the Népszava, mod-. 


erate Socialist. paper, under the auspices 
of which the lecture was given, printed 
a long account of my address. 

What about the Hungarian press in 
general? In Budapest one of the most 
popular papers is a satirical weekly, 
Szabad Szdj (Free Mouth) and I have 
seldom seen a more critical stand toward 
a government than I saw in it. I have sel- 
dom seen as friendly an attitude toward 
the Western democracies and, particu- 
larly, the United States as in Budapest 
newspapers. Incidentally, I had quite an 
interesting conversation with a promi- 
nent journalist who a short time before 
had been reported in our American 
newspapers as having been deported to 
Siberia. He had not been deported any- 
where. 

In connection with the war criminal 
trials, it is well known that Hungary 
has hanged more of them than any other 
ex-satellite country. I had been under 
the impression that the trials took place 
under Russian pressure. That was, defi- 
nitely, not the case, as all agreed. My 


informants included some of the war 
criminals themselves, a few of whom 
I had the chance of interviewing in their 
cells of the Marko Street prison or in 
the death house. They all agreed that 
none but the Hungarian government 
was responsible for the trials. 

Hungary has a government of her 
own, in spite of the fact that she held 
out in the Nazi camp almost to the 
bitter end. In Vienna I had been told 
that if a member of the cabinet wanted 
to have his shoes shined he had to apply 
for the permission of the four occupying 
powers. In Hungary I attended a session 
of parliament. The bill discussed on that 
day was a highly controversial one, and 
the government ran into a storm of pro- 
test. In deference to the opposition, the 
‘government amended the bill before it 
re-submitted it to the legislature for the 
final vote. 

I do not say that there was nothing 
more to this than met the eye. But 
Hungary is an occupied ex-enemy coun- 
try and considering that, the latitude of 
free movement allowed the parliament 
was remarkable, indeed. 

What about the treatment of the 
church? The majority of the Hungarians 
are Roman Catholics. Hungary’s top ec- 
clesiastic officer, Cardinal Primate Mind- 
szenthy, is the spearhead of anti-Soviet 
movements. Nobody asserts that he is a 
man of shining intellect, but many say 
that he is an exceptionally courageous 
person. Constantly, he is waging a 
war against the Hungarian govern- 
ment directly and against the Russians 
through innuendo. He describes the land 
reform as a Godless act and dwells on the 

(Continued on page 27) 


"The Deserted Danube"—drawing by Stephen Zédor. 
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The AMG and KOREA 


by ROBERT NORMAN 


“<"TYHE Revolutionary War Is On In 

Korea!” This banner headline 
startled readers of the October 23rd is- 
sue of Korean Independence, a Korean- 
English language newspaper published 
in Los Angeles. 

Admittedly premature, this character- 
ization of the outbreaks against Ameri- 
can Military Government last October 
had much more truth in it than the 
sketchy, biased reports that appeared in 
the commercial press. 

We were told that agitators had mis- 
led the people into attacking Korean 


police; the facts lead to a different con-— 


clusion. If revolutionary war means 
fighting to free one’s country from what 
is considered tyrannical rule, then per- 
haps the headline wasn’t far frorm wrong. 


Behind the general strike and _ local 


uprisings lies the increasing dissatisfac- 


tion of the Korean people with the U.S. 
occupation. Our practice of nurturing 
rightists and either ignoring or sup- 
pressing the labor-liberal forces has alien- 
ated us from the masses of the people. 

Americans interested in our Far East- 
ern policy are reasonably familiar with 


our maneuvers in China, Japan and the 
Philippines. Korea, however, remains an 
enigma. Generally known is the fact 
that Korea is a divided nation with the 
38th parallel splitting the country into 
a northern Soviet zone and a southern 
U. S.-occupied section. Also many have 
heard in a vague way about the Mos- 
cow Conference of December, i945, 
where the U.S. and Sovjet Union 
reached an agreement calling for the 
establishment of a Korean provisional 
government with a Big Four temporary 
trusteeship up to a period of five years. 

Well publicized was the return to 
Korea of Syngman Rhee, for years 
Washington representative of the Korean 
so-called Provisional Government with 
headquarters in Chungking. Kim Koo, 
its president, made headlines when he 
suggested using Chiang Kai-shek’s meth- 
ods to suppress native Communists. 
Both these rabid reactionaries failed to 
gain the people’s support despite AMG 
backing. 

Perhaps some may recall that last May 
after weeks of fruitless debate, meetings 
of the U. S.-Soviet Commission regard- 


Koreans have terraced their hills and raise crops on every bit of 
available space. This scene is just outside of Seoul, the capital 
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ing a Korean provisional government ° 
were adjourned sine die. The main 
reason for the breakdown in negotia- 
tions was U. S. insistence on allowing the 
ultra-reactionary parties, led by the Rhee- 
Koo machine, to participate in dis- 
cussions. These parties, fearing that un- 
der a limited trusteeship arrangement it 
would be impossible for them to crush 
the democratic forces in Korea and es- 
tablish their own reactionary and anti- 
Soviet regime, vigorously opposed the 
Moscow decisions. Therefore, the Rus- 
sians were in disagreement with the 
American position on allowing them to 
participate in the discussions. 

With the exception of these major 
points and recent general reports of 
strikes and protests, little is known about 
our occupation. An examination of the 
causes of the October demonstrations can 
go a long way toward casting some light 
on U.S. policy—both before the out- 
preaks and after. 

Gen. John R. Hodge, U.S. Army 
Commander in Korea, had a simple ex- 
planation as to why 300,000 members of 
the Korean Federation of Trade Unions 
walked off their jobs in the first general 
strike in Korea’s history. He blandly 
blamed “agitators.” At the height of 
the demonstrations he openly urged the 
people “to exterminate the elements who 
organize strikes and provoke discontent.” 

But his advice went unheeded. Stu- 
dents, farmers and professionals rallied 
to the support of the workers, What had 
started as an isolated strike by a few 


(Continued on page 33) 





ROBERT NORMAN is the pen name 
of an American who has long been in- 
terested in Korea. While in the service, 
he served in Korea for eight months in 
the information and _ education section 
of the U.S. Army which gave him an 
opportunity to continue his study of that 
country and to meet leading people 
there. He is now writing and lecturing. 
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| THE SOVIET WAGE SYSTEM 


| the previous article we discussed the 

basic principles of the Soviet wage sys- 
tem. In this article we shall see how these 
principles are applied in establishing 
wage rates for specific industries and 
jobs. 

The ministry for each branch of in- 
dustry, in consultation with the trade 
union concerned, establishes a series of 
labor grades for all jobs in the industry. 
In most industries, eight categories are 
established, graduated in accordance with 
skill and ranging from unskilled labor in 
grade one to the highest skills in grade 
eight. A so-called “tariff schedule” is 
agreed upon by the ministry and the 
union which sets an hourly rate for 
each labor grade. The range of tariff 
rates varies from industry to industry. 
In the machine-building industry, for 
example, the rate for unskilled labor 
(grade one) is eight rubles a day, while 
the rate for skilled workers in grade 
eight is twenty-eight and one-half rubles 
a day, or 3.6 times higher. In the coal 
industry the rate for grade eight is five 
times the grade one rate. Tariff rates 
are subject to re-examination and review 
on the request of the union or the min- 
istry and are periodically revised, as a 
result of collective bargaining between 
them. 

It is the task of the trade union or- 
ganization and the management of each 
factory to prepare job classifications, as- 
signing each job in the factory to its 
appropriate labor grade. Conferences of 
the workers are held to discuss the basic 
questions involved, and proposed classifi- 
cations are circulated to the trade union 


committees of each department for dis- . 


cussion and review before their final 
adoption. Disputes with management 
concerning the proper classification of 
any job are taken up and finally deter- 
mined through the grievance procedure 
described in an earlier article. When 
inally agreed upon, job descriptions and 
their corresponding labor grades are com- 
piled in catalogues which are made avail- 
able to every worker in the factory. 
Similar catalogues covering the entire in- 
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by JOHN J. ABT 


Continuing his discussion of Soviet wages, 
the author takes up questions of incentive 
wages, premiums, piece work, production 
norms. Mr. Abt is general counsel of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica and also of CIO-PAC. He visited the 
USSR last year with the CIO delegation. 





dustry are then prepared by the ministry 
and the trade union central committee. 
The earnings of the workers are based 
upon, but they are by no means limited 
to, the rates contained in the tariff sched- 
ules. In accordance with the principle 
expressed in the Soviet constitution that 
payment for labor shall correspond both 
with its quality and quantity, the great 
majority of workers are paid on a piece 
rate system. Where the nature of their 
work makes this impossible, some other 
form of incentive plan is used. The 
hourly earnings specified in the tariff 
schedules form, the base rates on which 


V. V. Kuznetsov (left), head of the Soviet 

trade unions, with Philip Murray, head of the 

CIO, strolling in Atlantic City during a visit 
of Soviet trade unionists to America 





incentive earnings are computed. They 
also are the guaranteed minimum wages 
to which the workers are entitled ir- 
respective of the amount of their produc- 
tion. (In some industries the guaranteed 
minimum is fixed at seventy-five per cent 
of the tariff rate.) 

Before describing the operation of So- 
viet incentive wage systems, a word on 
the general problem of incentives may 
be in order. Many American trade 
unions have traditionally opposed the 
use of incentive wage plans. Their op- 
position is based on several well-founded 
objections. In the first place, it has been 
the sad but frequent experience of 
workers who increase their production to 
find, as inventories pile up and no market 
can be found for their product, that 
they produced themselves out of jobs. 
Furthermore, they have learned that, un- 
less the incentive plan is surrounded 
with safeguards, management has a habit 
of re-rating jobs downward as production 
increases so that the incentive system 
becomes a form of speed-up while earn- 
ings remain stationary. Finally, most in- 
centive systems offered by American man- 
agement give the employer the lion’s 
share of the value of production in excess 
of the norm, with only a small portion 
going to the worker. In spite of these 
objections, however, many American 
trade unions accepted incentive plans 
for the duration of the war when maxi- 
mum production was essential to victory. 

The factors which give rise to Ameri- 
can trade union opposition to wage in- 
centives are absent from the Soviet 
economy. The insatiable demand for 
industrial goods of every description 
removes any possible danger of surplus 
production or unemployment. Moreover, 
the major role played by the trade unions 
in fixing and reviewing norms and the 
character of the incentive plans them- 
selves, guarantee both that rates will not 
be revised downward as production rises 
and that a fair share of the value of his 
labor will be returned to the worker in 
the form of increased earnings. 


_ (Continued on page 27) 


In Soviet Central Asia Today 


HE area now covered by the five 

Asian Republics—the Turkmenian, 
Kazakh, Uzbek, Kirghiz and Tadzhik 
Soviet Socialist Republics, comprises 
about 1,553,140 square miles (i.e. more 
than three times the combined: area of 
Great Britain, France and Germany) 
and is roughly that covered by the Cen- 
tral Asian provinces of the Tsarist Em- 
pire. However, it is not my intention 
in this article to go into either the 
geography or history of the Republics. 
I wish rather to give some idea of the 
economic and particularly cultural life 
and progress there since the establish- 
ment of the Soviet regime. 

In both spheres of development—cul- 
ture and economy—the Soviet authorities 
in the five Central Asian Republics had 
to start almost from scratch. The people 
of Tsarist Central Asia lived to a large 
extent as nomads. Before the Revolution, 
the only industries in Uzbekistan were 
enterprises for the working up of local 
agricultural raw materials such as cotton- 
ginning and oil pressing. 

In Kirghizia, the chief occupation was 
livestock breeding, and what industries 
there were consisted only of handicraft 
and semi-handicraft enterprises. 

Similarly in Kazakhstan, the main oc- 
cupation was primitive husbandry and 
livestock breeding and its rich mineral 
resources were comparatively speaking 
scarcely touched. The same was true for 
the rest of Central Asia. And yet the 
territory covered by these Republics con- 
tains enormous quantities of the most 
valuable minerals. 


by 
ZELDA K. COATES 


With her husband, W. P. Coates, who is 
Secretary of the Anglo-Russian Parlia- 
mentary Committee in London, Mrs. Coates 
recently made an extensive tour of the 
Soviet Central Asian Republics. W. P. 
and Zelda K. Coates are co-authors of 
many books on the Soviet Union. Their 
latest, A History of Anglo-Soviet Relations. 





In Uzbekistan there are oil, copper, 
sulphur, coal, building materials; in 
Kirghizia, coal, oil, mercury, antimony, 
rare metals, lead, zinc, gold, silver, tung- 
sten, arsenic and other ores, and building 
materials. In Kazakhstan, there are about 
a hundred different useful minerals: coal 
and tungsten in the center and east in 
Karaganda, oil in the west along the 
River Embe, Iceland spar in the south, 
nickel and chromium in the Kustenai 
and Semipalatinsk regions, manganese 
in the east. It also contains rich deposits 
of gold, silver, oil, phosphates, sulphates, 
mica, corundum, marble, baryta, lead and 


zinc, enormous quantities of copper, and 
many other resources. - 

It is interesting to note that in Tsarist 
days too, copper ore was known to 
exist and was obtained in Kazakhstan, 
particularly in the areas Dzhezkazgan, 


Kounrad and Boschekul, but Soviet 
geologists established that the copper re- 
sources of these three areas alone was 
some 8 to 10 times that of all the 
known copper reserves of Tsarist Rus- 
sla. 

In Turkmenistan there is ozocerite, oil, 
sulphur, salt, magnesium, coal and other 
minerals. 

In Tadzhikistan there are rich deposits 


of brown coal, zinc, lead and oil, rare 
elements such as uranium, radium, 
arsenic, bismuth, asbestos, mica, corun- 
dum, lapis lazuli, sulphur, potassium salts 
and a variety of other minerals. 

During the last 25 years Turkmenia 
has been industrialized. There are exten- 
sive ore-mining and oil production and 
refinery enterprises, and chemical, tailor- 
ing, textile, food and other undertakings 
are in full swing. 

In Tadzhikistan, during the last 20 
years, the former handicraft or small- 
scale industries have given way to large 
industrial enterprises of the heavy and 
light industries, including food, textile, 
silk, electrical stations, etc. 

In Kirghizia there are now some thou- 
sands of industrial enterprises including 
flour mills, tobacco factories, textile 
works, tanneries, sugar refineries, metal 
working, oil and mining enterprises. 

In Uzbekistan plants for the con- 
struction of machinery and equipment 
for the cotton fields, textile, large-scale 
cotton-ginning and food enterprises have 
been erected and industrial production 
now constitutes over half of the total 
production of this Republic. 

As regards Uzbekistan, cotton raising 
is undoubtedly the most important single 
occupation and much has been done since 
1924 to improve the quantity and quality 
of the cotton yields both by the more 
extensive use of irrigation and by the 
application of scientific methods. 

Tashkent (the capital of Uzbekistan), 
is a city steeped in greenery with tree- 
lined though very dusty streets, delight- 


Open cut coal mining (left) in Karaganda. Uzbek women (right) learn wood-carving at Tashkent Industrial Art School 














ful parks, many old white, ramshackle 
poor huts in the old part of the town 
and some very fine modern buildings— 
apartments, theaters, offices, schools, 
etc.—in the new and some also in the 
old town. There we visited the central 
cotton selection station and the central 
agro-technical experimental station which 
forms a self-contained part of it. 

This institution is concerned chiefly 
with improving cotton.culture. Lucerne, 
which alternates at regular periods with 
cotton growing, is also studied here. In 
its various departments, laboratories, and 
experimental fields, close study is made 
of native varieties and of Egyptian, 
American, Indian and other cotton plants, 
the results of grafting one on the other, 
and the effect of sun and moisture and 
of fertilizers, etc. We were shown some 
fine results achieved in improving cotton 
plants, both as to yield and quality. 

In one department we inspected a 
number of samples of natural colored 
cottons and of materials woven therefrom 
—the study of these is still very young, 
but they are pushing along vigorously 
with research on the subject. 

In the library of the Station we saw 
numerous foreign journals and books. 
Bearing in mind that it is sometimes said 
in Britain that Soviet scientists are pre- 
vented by the authorities from obtaining 
foreign scientific literature, we asked 
them whether they had difficulty in 
getting foreign books and journals. The 
reply was: 

“None from this side, but during the 
war we could not get many foreign books 
or journals. Now we are again receiving 
foreign journals. We also have and are 
always ready for an exchange of ex- 
perience with foreign cotton specialists.” 

Most of the specialists were young or 
early middle-aged Uzbeks, among them 
a fair number of native young women. 

Uzbekistan is also noted for its vine- 
yards and we visited an experimental 
vineyard where they cultivated 73 dif- 
ferent sorts of grapes (and what lovely, 





A new dancing school (left) in Alma-Ata. Uzbek collective farm children (right) study music in Bokhara 


luscious grapes they were too!) Rizamat- 
Ata, in charge of these vineyards, is a 
former poor peasant whom everybody 
treats with the utmost respect because of 
his devotion to his work. He is a tall, 
sturdy, elderly Uzbek who speaks very 
little Russian. His son, a tall, slim, young 
Red Army officer, speaks fluent Russiaa 
and Uzbek, whilst the grandson, a sturdy 
little chap of eight, also speaks both lan- 
guages and wants to follow in the foot-, 
steps of his granddad. 

Similarly in Kazakhstan, large-scale 
works of all kinds have been developed 
since the advent of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. These include the oil industry, 
the large-scale mining of a variety of 
non-ferrous and rare metals. (In 1940, 
Kazakhstan accounted for some .74 per 
cent of the total lead output of the 
USSR). Chemical and metal-smelting 
works have been established, as well as 
a variety of food and other industries. 

Coal mining has developed rapidly. 
In the Karaganda area before the Revo- 
lution there was only one mine in opera- 
tion; now there are many pits with some 
40,000 workers. 

In the course of a talk we had with 
the Mayor of Karaganda—a young, vig- 
orous man like most of those in leading 
positions in these Republics—we were 
informed that they had no difficulty 
whatever in recruiting miners, who came 
mostly from the peasantry. Here, as 
elsewhere in the USSR, miners have the 
special privileges given to all workers 
engaged in dangerous, heavy or un- 
healthy trades—longer annual holidays, 
highest category rations, and so on. More- 
over, technical schools have been estab- 
lished for miners at Karaganda, where 
anyone willing to study and, having” 
ability and ambition has every position, 
technical or managerial, open to him. 

Karaganda is now the third most im- 
portant coal-producing center of the 
USSR, the first being the Donbas, the 
second the Kuzbas. 

The town itself at present consists of 


two parts. The old section forms a 
conglomeration of poor one-storied build- 
ings, most of which will be eventually 
demolished—already there are quite a 
number of new small, much better type, 
houses, as well as schools, some govern- 
ment offices and other public buildings. 
New Karaganda has the aspect of a mod- 
ern town; there are some very fine 
large buildings — banks, government 
offices, several-storied well-built apart- 
ment houses with balconies, theaters, 
cinemas and above all schools—there are 
some 22 of these with 37,000 pupils (in a 
total population of about 200,000). 

The war here, -as elsewhere, had 
hindered development, but wherever we 
went we saw tremendous construction 
work proceeding. It is interesting to 
note that in this town with a basic 
Kazakh population, there are no less than 
42 different nationalities, all living in 
perfect harmony with one another. 

In regard to education, the position 
in Tsarist Central Asia was even more 
deplorable than its economic backward- 
ness. Not more than 1.5 to 2 per cent 
were literate. There were practically no 
schools, not even elementary ones, let 
alone higher educational establishments, 
for the native Asian population. 

Now elementary education is com- 
pulsory, there are elementary and sec- 


- ondary schools throughout the Republics, 


all open to and indeed intended for the 
native children, where education is given 
in the native tongues, Russian being 
taught as a second language. Illiteracy is 
fast becoming completely a thing of the 
past, with it are vanishing old supersti- 
tions and savage customs—such as the 
wearing of the facé-covering veil for 
women in many parts of Central Asia, 
the selling of young girls as wives, etc. 
Throughout Central Asia universities, 
Academies of Sciences, technical colleges 
and scientific institutions attended by the 
native men and women have been estab- 
lished, as well as theaters, cinemas, 
(Continued on page 32) 
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“This was a 
garden factory” 


How Rostov’s agricultural machinery 
plant, destroyed by the Germans, 
is now being restored to production 


by 


JESSICA SMITH 


HE drive out to Selmash, the great 

agricultural machinery works on the 
outskirts of Rostov, lay through an area 
of especially fiendish destruction. As we 
passed the blackened, scarred shells that 
lined the way, Secretary Popova of the 
City Soviet pointed out to me what had 
been there before. “This” she said, “was 
our Academic Library, this was our 
Central Radio Building, this our main 
motion picture theater, and next to it 
was our finest grocery store. Here was 
our Pedagogical Institute, where the 
first bomb fell, killing many students. 
Here was our model school, here the 
Rostov Hotel, here the Intourist hotel, 
here an apartment house for scientific 
workers. Over there was a huge enamel- 
ware factory, this a furniture factory, 
this a cigarette factory, this a fish can- 
ning works, .. .” 

How much labor and sacrifice, how 
much suffering and how much joy in 
achievement had gone into all that now 
lay in ruins. And yet despite the depth 
of sorrow with which the Rostov people 
looked upon all that they had lost, never 
once did I get even the slightest hint 
of a despairing attitude. “Never mind— 
we'll build it all again—and better than 
before,” was what they would say, some- 
times adding, “Only our people—nothing 
can ever bring them back—but every- 
thing else we shall have again. Come 
back in two years, you'll see!” 

But of all the sad things I saw, nothing 
was more pathetic than the ruins of the 
Children’s Railroad which lay outside 
the levelled workers’ settlement of the 
Selmash works. Much has been written 
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Finished combines in the 
yard of the giant Sel- 
mash plant. Picture was 
taken. before the war. 


about these Children’s Railroads, one of 
the unique features of the “learn by 
doing” program of the USSR. There were 
fifteen such miniature railroads, and 
Rostov’s was one of the best. Real loco- 
motives and passenger cars, manned by 
children, ran over its miles of track. 
Its station, like a real station in every 
respect, only child size, had a regulation 
ticket office where real tickets were 
bought and sold by the young “railroad 
workers” and the passengers they proud- 
ly carried. They had complete dispatcher, 
signal and switching systems, all operated 
by children. Now the tracks were tan- 
gled and twisted, the little railroad sta- 
tion was a blackened shell, a_ replica 
of the main Rostov station, still another 
monument to the achievement of the 
Herrenvolk. 

As we approached the Selmash works, 
we went through a wilderness of ruins 
of what had once been a thriving 
workers’ settlement, with new houses 
rising again among the ruins. Here 
50,000 of the factory workers and their 
families had lived. They told me that 
of these about 30,000 had lived in indi- 
vidual houses, the rest in new apartment 
houses put up by the factory for its 
workers. More than a third of the indi- 
vidual homes had been destroyed by the 
Germans, and more than two-thirds of 
the apartment houses. Of the total living 
space destroyed, about one-third had 


been rebuilt, and they hoped to have 
another third completed during 1946. 
Here, as everywhere, many individual 
homes were being constructed by the 
workers themselves. They received for 
this purpose a loan of 20,000 rubles, 
for ten years, at two per cent interest: 
Land was allotted to every worker who 
applied, with enough space for garden- 
ing. The building materials were pro- 
vided by the factory. Most of the: houses 
were of brick, made locally, because 
there is little timber in the Rostov region. 
While some of the houses bore signs of 
hasty construction, which was natural 
when the first problem was to get a 
roof over their heads, there were many 
attractive two-story houses, similar to 
those the Rostov architects had shown 
me. (See our February issue) 

The fine park the workers had had, 
their big sport stadium, were a sham- 
bles. All the schools, clubs, model kinder- 
gartens, factory restaurants, hospitals, 
dispensaries and other institutions which 
had been part of the factory community, 
had been completely destroyed, and were 
now also being rebuilt, as well as the 
big main building that had housed the 
factory administration offices. 

We came to a stop. These immense 
and terrible piles of rubble, twisted iron, 
smashed concrete, rusted parts of ma- 
chinery, shattered walls of buildings all 
around us and as far as the eye could 
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see, had been the biggest agricultural 
machinery plant in all Europe. 

A little. group of men standing in 
front of a rough shack which served as 
a temporary administration office came 
forward to welcome us as we got out of 
the car. The spokesman for the group 
introduced himself as Alexander Kras- 
nichekov, main construction engineer, 
who said he would show us around since 
Titorenko, director of the factory, was 
away. Krasnichekov apologized profuse- 
ly for not having a proper office in which 
to welcome us and make us comfortable. 

As we picked our way across rough 
boards leading through the piles of 
rubble, Krasnichekov told us something 
of the history of the factory, and what 
it had been like here before the war. 

“This was a garden factory,” he said, 
gesturing ruefully at the ruins around 
us. “We had fine asphalt walks here 
where you are walking, and they were 
lined with flower beds. Our workers 
used to take special pride in the flowers. 
Inside they fixed boxes of them over 
their machines.” 

The plant covered 320 acres—or 650 
acres including the workers’ settlement. 
It had started working in 1929, begin- 
ning to produce different types of agri- 
cultural machinery as each section was 
finished. By 1931, they were producing 
all the main types of agricultural ma- 
chinery, including combines. 

“Back in 1925,” Krasnichekov told 
us, “a group of American engineers and 
farmers and their families came to the 
North Caucasus to set up a model farm, 
and they brought with them the first 
combines we had seen in Russia. Did 
you ever hear of this group?” 

Yes, I had heard of it. Indeed, I had 
been a member of it and had lived for 
two years on the farm established in 
Maslov Kut that had made such a con- 
structive contribution to helping to estab- 
lish modern large scale agriculture in 
the USSR. I remembered well how the 
peasants had come from miles around 
to watch the miracle of the American 
combines cutting the grain in great 
swathes, threshing it right there as they 
went along. I remembered the excite- 


g ment of the young Russians as they 


learned to drive and operate these ma- 
chines themselves. 

“The Americans sent one of their 
combines to our Regional agricultural 
department here at Rostov. Our engi- 
neers studied it, experimented and final- 
ly made over 300 technical improvements 
in it. You see, our demands on machin- 
ery are greater than America’s. Ours 
have to be more productive than Amer- 
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ican machines, which work on smaller 
fields. We have plenty of room on our 
collective and state farms, and our ma- 
chines have to be able to stand heavy 
work. Yes, we managed to improve on 
your combine—but just the same that’s 
another of the many things we have to 
thank America for! 

“Our combine operators used to hang 
up tremendous records before the war. 
For example, there were the two Oskin 
brothers, who harvested and threshed 15,- 
000 acres of grain in one season, with 
two combines pair-hitched to a heavy 
tractor. Can America match that?” 

I said I was afraid not. 

“Before the war,”. he went on, “we 
also produced plows, drills, mowing 
machines of our own construction with 
five separate cutters, each seven feet long, 
cutting thirty-five feet altogether. Our 
tctal daily production amounted to 
1,500,000 gold rubles. Our factory pro- 
duced twenty-five per cent of all the 
agricultural machinery in the USSR and 
was the foundation of our country’s 
mechanized agriculture. That is why 
the Germans fell on it so barbarously. 
When we drove them from Rostov the 
second time they simply tore us apart, 
as you see. Not a single whole building 
was left standing—” 

Fortunately it -had been possible to 
evacuate most of their machinery to dif- 
ferent parts of Siberia. Most of it had 
remained there in new factories built up 
during the war. A little of the machin- 
ery, enough to start operations with, had 
been brought back, and about half of 
the workers who had been evacuated 
had returned. Reconstruction of the 
buildings was the first job that faced 
them after the Germans left. While bat- 
tles were still raging near Rostov they 
repaired tanks and motor transport for 
the front. 

We stopped before a weirdly crumpled 
building that looked as though it had 
been simultaneously hit by an earth- 
quake from below and bombs from 
above and was now being rebuilt. 

“This was our big modern repair 
shop,” Krasnichekoveexplained. “When 
our workers came back they took one 
look at this building and said “The 
Germans will never come back here.’ 
So while they were horrified at the 
ruins they found, they also were happy 
because they felt that victory was not 
far off.” 

The Germans had contrived to blow 
up this building with such diabolical in- 
genuity that it was clear they planned 
it should never be rebuilt. The explosives 
had been placed in such a way that the 


roof fell in, the pillars fell inward, the 
walls buckled inward. 

“We either had to blow up the whole 
thing completely and build it anew,” 
Krasnichekov went on, “or find some 
way of standing it up again. It had to 
be lifted up to its previous height, and 
the concrete below had to be replaced— 
a very difficult reconstruction problem. 
much more complicated than building 
the whole thing over. But we decided 
it was more economical to do it this 
way, and salvage as much material as 
we could.” 

He explained to my uncomprehending 
ears the neat engineering trick by which 
they were outwitting the Germans’ too- 
clever plans, and setting the shattered 
building upright. Soon it would be in 
operation again. 

One of the woodworking departments 
had been completely shattered; the other, 
the only building to escape major dam- 
age, was fully restored. It was producing 
door frames and other things needed by 
the other departments, also some chil- 
dren’s beds for the factory kindergartens 
and day nurseries. Krasnichekov told 
me that they would soon begin to make 
beds for the general population, too, as 
well as furniture. He explained that they 
were also planning to have a big depart- 
ment for consumers’ goods to be made 
out of their own scrap, such as I had 
seen in operation at other factories I 
had visited. 

Krasnichekov then led us to the ruins 
of the building where once 100 com- 
bines had rolled daily from the now 
dead assembly line. “This was an im- 
mense department—4,000 workers used 
to work in this one section,” he told me. 
In another building we saw the first 
machine production actually under way. 
At one end they were already rushing 
to turn out binders for the following 
year’s harvesting, and a group of com- 
pleted machines stood ready for ship- 
ment. In the rest of this department 
the walls and pillars were restored, but 
it stood empty and quiet as the grave, 
waiting for the necessary equipment. 

As we stepped out of this building 
a column of German prisoners were 
shuffling by. You see them everywhere, 
working on reconstruction. We passed 
within two feet of them. One Red Army 
soldier walked behind them. No one 
paid the slightest attention to them. These 
German P.O.W.’s work for pay every- 
where, receive regular rations, hate organ- 
ized classes and recreation. For the most 
part I was told they did not work very 
energetically, but some of them worked 
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of the iron and steel works at 













Rustavi, during construction. 


The architecture o 
al! the buildings 
combines beauty 
with - simplicity. This 
is the forge shop 
after its completion. 


The new steel town, 
Rustavi, which has 
sprung up 25 km. 
from Tbilisi. In the 
distance is the new 
iron and steel mill. 


The mill has been 
planned for plenty 
of light, air and 
space, as the interior 
of the finished forge 
shop here shows. 
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Not far from Tbilisi, the capital of the 
Georgian Soviet Republic, a large iron and 
steel works—the first in the republic—is be 
ing constructed as part of the Fourth Fiv 
Year Plan. This modern steel mill will utilix 
Georgian coke, ore from the Azerbaidzha 
Soviet Republic, and other materials sup 
plied by the Armenian Soviet Republi 
Drawing its supplies from the three Tran 
caucasian Republics, it will in turn supp 
them with steel and iron for their growi 
industries. The set-up will be a comple 
production cycle—from the raw ore to ste 
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his mill is important to the national 
lmnomy as a whole, but especially im- 
ant to the three republics, for they will 
have iron and steel at hand. By 1950, 
ber the new Five-Year Plan, pig iron pro- 
ion is to reach 19,500,000 metric tons 
ually, and steel, 25,400,000 throughout 
Union. The Georgian Republic alone, 
1950, is to produce 330,000 metric tons 
pig iron and 185,000 tons of steel. On 
se pages we show a little of the Trans- 
icasian Iron and Steel Works while it was 
lin an early period of its construction. 


chief of the entire construction. 


The many auxiliary 
enterprises that had 
to be set up around 
the construction in- 
cluded this large con- 
crete-mixing __ plant. 


Building the city of 
Rustavi, where the 
iron and steel work- 
ers live. The houses 
are constructed of 
local pinkish stone. 


A fast-line electric 
train brings Rustavi 
near to the capital. 
And workers living 
in Tbilisi can easily 
commute to the mill. 
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EST pilot Alexei Alexeyevich, Korolev 

has a bearskin on his floor at home, 
and it’s about this skin that I want to tel 
you. But where there are bears, there’s 
honey, and where there’s honey there are 
bees. So I shall have to tell the whole story 
in the proper order. 

As for Vera Mikhailovna, Alexei Alexey- 
evich’s young wife, that bearskin is her 
most precious possession. Evidently there 
are pleasant memories bound up with it 
although Korolev received it before he was 
married, when he was alone in the Mari- 
time Province. Incidentally, they already 
knew each other when he went to take part 
in the war with the Samurai, and to make 
no secret of it, were in love. 

So my tale takes us to the Far East, to 
an airdrome inthe flowery valley of Suchan, 
in the month when the Red Army was 
preparing a crushing blow against the 
Japanese. 

Every day trains were bringing dis- 
mantled aircraft to the  airfield—dive 
bombers, which the workers swiftly as- 
sembled. 

It is a pretty difficult and dangerous job, 
testing planes that have never been in the 
air. Alexei Alexeyevich tested two every 
day. 

One beautiful sunny morning, when 
there was not a cloud to be seen and the 
warm air seemed to ripple over the thick 
grass and fragrant clover covering the air- 
drome, Alexei Korolev came out to test a 
newly assembled aircraft. He was delighted 
with the weather. 

“I should be able to test three today,” 
he thought, as he clambered into the cock- 
pit and gave the usual order to the me- 
chanic: 

“Test the Pitot tube!” 

The young mechanic with reddish stub- 
ble on his cheeks climbed onto the fuselage 
and blew hard several times through the 
narrow opening of the tube above the 
cockpit. The air speed indicator swung 
on the dashboard, and the altimeter needle 
trembled. The instruments were working, 
everything was in order. He could take 
off. The engines began roaring like savage 
beasts, and the slip stream rippled the tall 
grass. The aircraft raced along the run- 
way, and rose from the ground. Korolev 
pulled the joystick towards him, and the 
bomber began swiftly and confidently gain- 
ing altitude. Air entered the Pitot tube. 
The faster the machine flew, the greater 
the pressure of air—and the air speed in- 
dicator registered it. The higher the ma- 
chine mounted, the thinner the air became, 
and the altimeter needle registered the 
height. All was in order. Korolev glanced 
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at his watch. The plane had been climbing 
for six minutes. 

“That means we've climbed four kilo- 
meters, no less,” he thought. 

From that height everything on the 
ground looks small. Even the forest is like 
grass. Korolev glanced at the altimeter 
which indicated three kilometers. He con- 
tinued to climb, but the needle did not 
move. 

It is impossible to dive with an altimeter 
out of order. You can’t estimate height 
with any accuracy by sight alone, and there 
is a danger of crashing. The air speed 
indicator was also stationary. 

“What's our speed?” he asked the navy- 
igator behind him, through the speaking 
tube. 

“Not less than 400!” the latter replied, 
glancing dubiously at the dashboard. The 
needle showed only 200. It was clear that 
the Pitot tube was out of order. 

With the altimeter and air speed indica- 
tor out of order, there could be no ques- 
tion of testing the plane. Angry with the 
mechanic, the instruments and himself, the 
airman landed his dive bomber on the air- 
drome. Mechanics, workers, and airmen 
came running across the field to him. The 
mechanic was so agitated that he did not 
even wipe the sweat from his face. 

“The altimeter and air speed indicator 
aren't working!” the test pilot told the 
breathless mechanic. 

“It’s impossible! I tested everything my- 
self!” cried the latter in amazement, and 
he crawled into the fuselage and* began 
blowing through the Pitot tube. The 
needles on the indicators trembled and 
swayed. 

“Everything’s in 
server, in surprise. 

“It may all be in order, but it doesn’t 
work,” snapped Alexei Alexeyevich, and 
clambered out of the plane. 

“Take the tube apart and see what’s the 
matter,” he ordered, and began unstrap- 
ping his parachute, 

He lay down on the grass beside the 
navigator in the shade of the airplane wing, 
cursing all creation, while the unshaven 
red-headed mechanic was busy with the 
tube. 

“What in the world’s this?” the me- 
chanic asked suddenly and held out his 
hand to Alexei. On his finger there was 
some substance which he had scraped off 


order,” said the ob- 





GENNADI FISH is a Soviet writer known 
especially for his short stories, which ap- 
pear frequently in the Soviet newspapers 
and magazines. 


the inside of the tube. Korolev looked at 
it carefully. It was sticky, yellow, and 
melted on ‘his finger, becoming quite liquid 
and transparent. 

“Looks like some sort of grease,” said 
the airman. 

“There oughtn’t to be any grease here,” 
said the mechanic with conviction, and 
touched his finger with his tongue. “Seems 
like wax,” he growled uncertainly. “But 
how could it get here?” 

The mechanic walked away to the end 
of the airdrome, to the white wooden boxes 


‘where instruments and spare parts were 


kept. Bees were circling and humming 
round the box that held the Pitot tubes. 
They crawled heavily inside, fussed about 
there, humming, and then emerged light 
ened of their burden and flew back to 
their labors on the field. It was evident 
that these tubes had struck them as just 
the very place to make their home and 
store up their supplies. 

It was necessary to take all the tubes 
apart, drive away the bees and scrape off 
the wax. 

The mechanic ran back to the plane and 
the pilot and navigator resting under the 
wing saw him bending double and waving 
his arms like the sails of a windmill. 

“What's the matter?” thought Korolev, 
jumping up. “Mechanic gone crazy, of 
what?” 

“Get into the. plane, quick!” the me 
chanic shouted while still a long way off. 
“Shut the bubble.” 

No, he had not gone crazy; the bees were 
taking vengeance on the disturber of their 
peace in their comfortable new quarters. 


“Bees!” he shouted at the top of his | 


voice. 

“Wax! Honey!” 

Now Korolev and the observer under- 
stood what it was all about, climbed quickly 
into the cockpit and closed the bubble. 
Beating off the bees, the mechanic, already 
stung all over, swiftly and skillfully fixed 
on the tube and blew through it. The 
altimeter arrow and the _ speedometer 
needle trembled. 

Everything was in order, the engines 
roared. The aircraft raced along the run- 
way, took off and began to mount. Within 
a couple of minutes, mechanic and _ bees, 
airdrome and houses were already far be 
low. All the instruments were acting pef- 
fectly; from a height of five kilometers 


the test pilot turned the machine sharply | 


down in a dive. The plane answered to 
his touch like a well-trained horse. 
“There’s one thing I don’t understand,’ 
I said doubtfully. “The wax was in the 
tube both on the ground and in the ait. 
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Why was it that the tube worked on the 
airdrome and stopped in the air?” 

“It’s hot down below, the wax melted 
and let the air through if anyone blew. 
But up above there’s frost! The wax 
hardened and wouldn’t let any air through. 
There’s something else that interests me, 
though—where did so many bees come 
from?” 

“Why don’t vou know that there’s an 
apiary a couple of kilometers away, up 
the river?” , 

Korolev had not known that. In the 
two weeks that he had been in the Far 
East, he had never moved a step from the 
airdrome. So since today, despite the mis- 
chance, he was able to test three planes 
before sunset, we felt that it would be no 
crime to go and see the apiary and try 
some fresh honey at the same time. 

“Tll give that beekeeper a piece of my 
mind for letting his bees get out of hand,” 
growled Korolev in mock ferocity, as we 
walked along the taiga path to the apiary. 
“That mechanic’s stung all over—you can’t 
put a pin between the bumps.” 

However, Anton Ivanovich, the head of 
the collective farm apiary, welcomed us so 
pleasantly that Alexei Alexeyevich lost all 
desire to scold him. He was a_ round- 
faced old man, greyheaded, with glasses 
slipping down his nose. 

“Come in and sit down, Comrades Of- 
ficers,” he cried, inviting us with a hospita- 
ble bustle into his clay and wattle cottage, 
which was Ukrainian style. “I'll treat you 
to some honey. I'll warrant you’ve never 
tasted anything like it in all your born 


The whole cottage shone with cleanli- 
ness. There were long towels embroidered 
with cocks and hens hanging on the walls, 
and beside the big Russian stove a beauti- 
ful young woman was busy with her pans, 
preparing supper. 

“My youngest, Ksana!” the old man said, 
introducing his daughter. 

“We can’t stay long, we just came to look 
at the apiary, and then we'll have to go,” 
said Alexei Alexeyevich, his eyes resting on 
fairhaired Ksana. Then remembering the 
morning’s happenings, he said sternly: 

“How comes it, Granddad, that your 
bees sabotage our defense work?” 

“Not a bit of it!” replied the old bee- 
keeper. “My bees help to strengthen de- 
fense. They took part in General Rybalko’s 


Think of 


famous tank raid on Prague. 
that!” 

“That’s beside the point,” and Korolev 
told the old man about the morning's 
events. ; 

“Those weren’t my bees,” said the old 
man, settling his spectacles. “They're wild 
ones. Savages. Mine know their place!” 

“How is it that your bees took part in 
Rybalko’s raid, Anton Ivanovich?” I asked 
the old man. 

“How? How? 
knows about that.” 

And the old man told us how three of 
his sons were serving in the tank brigade, 
and how the previous year he had bought 
a tank for them with the money he had 
received from selling his honey in the 
town, how they had fought with that tank, 
broken through into Germany, and from 
there dashed south in that almost incredible 
raid to relieve Prague in revolt against the 
invader. ... 

“And now,” the old man whispered con- 
fidentially, “they say that my sons, all 
three, have come back to their own Mari- 
time Territory to fight the Samurai. But 
they haven’t come to see me because the 
whole thing’s very hush-hush. . .. A tank 
costs more than 200,000 rubles. And you 
say that the bees sabotage defense work!” 
the old man added. 

“In that case please forgive me!” said 
Alexei Alexeyevich. 

“And why not!” The old man smiled 
slyly and invited us to sit down at the 
table. 

A photograph was fastened to the wall 
béneath the embroidered towel. From the 
open turret of a tank emerged the smiling 
face of a young man, very like Ksana. In 
front, beside the forward machine gun, 
stood a thick-set man in a leather helmet 
who resembled both the beekeeper and 
Ksana. The third man of the crew was 
fiddling with some nut on the front of 
the tread. 

“That's my tank! And those are my 
sons!” There was unconcealed pride in 
the old man’s face and voice. 

“Yes, you’ve got fine sons, and the tank’s 
not bad, and the bees, and... .” 

P’m sure that Alexei Alexeyevich was go- 
ing on to praise the old man’s daughter too, 
but at that moment the door was flung 
open, and a boy of about twelve dashed into 
the room, panting. 


“Granddad! Granddad!” he 
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shouted, 





paying no attention to us. “Granddad, a 
bear . . . a bear!” ‘ 

“Where?” asked the old man. “Crazy 
for the honey,” he threw back over his 
shoulder at us, as he went to another wall 
where two guns hung, together with a set 
of antlers and a lynx skin. 

“On the crooked pine! By the stream! 
On the crooked pine!” the boy gasped 
jerkily, and only in that moment noticed 
that there were strangers in the room. 

“My grandson! Petka! My eldest one’s 
boy,” the old man said. “If you can keep 
very quiet, I'll show you how we hunt 
bears He’s come after the honey,” 
the old man added, taking a gun down 
from the wall. 

I was given the second gun, as I belonged 
to the ground service, and Alexei Alexey- 
evich had to content himself with being 
an onlooker. 

The old man warned us to move noise- 
lessly and as cautiously as possible. In 
front, leading the way, terribly serious and 
important, crept barefoot, tousle-headed, 
freckled Petka. 

We passed through the apiary. There 
were streets of hives—old ones looking 
like blackened stumps, and well-built new 
ones, comfortable wooden houses for huge 
families of bees. There must have been 
over a hundred hives in all. 

The apiary was on the bank of a swift, 
deep, cold stream. Pines grew along its 
banks, leaning this way and that, bronzed 
by the setting sun. 

“There!” Petka stopped and pointed to 
a pine a good distance off, at the very 
border of the large apiary. 

“Lie down!” ‘the old beekeeper ordered, 
and we flattened out close to the bank, 
behind boulders, as though in battle. It 
was only when I was pressed against the 
mossy hummock that I saw the bear. He 
had settled himself on a strong, low branch 
of a leaning, rather crooked pine, and 
huddled motionless against its trunk. We 
lay equally still. 

“What's Bruin waiting for?” I thought. 

In all probability he was waiting for 
darkness, when the bees sleep in their 
hives like people in their houses. 

Fewer and fewer bees came droning up, 
and as the sun disappeared behind a small 
mound, they ceased flying altogether. This 
was what Bruin had been waiting for. 

The bear left the branch on which he 
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LITERATURE IN THE SOVIET UNION 
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The literature that they created was open- 
ly partisan, It was intimately bound up with 
Soviet policy. And the fact that it was 
fulfilling political tasks, assigned to it by 
the Bolshevik party and the Soviet state, 
filled us with pride. The strength of our 
literature is in its ideas and in its Bolshevik 
partisanship. Soviet literature disdained 
good-for-nothings, idlers, and egotistical 
self analyzers, it had nothing but contempt 
for the weak of heart, it adored enthusiasts, 
fighters, discoverers of the new. The Soviet 
people had to build power houses, and our 
literature, together with the people, built 
“Hydrocentral.” The Soviet people had to 
drain the marshes of “Kolkhida,” and, our 
literature took part in this important work. 
Together with the people, our literature 
built lumber yards and paper mills, it 
“upturned the virgin soil” in the village; 
it toiled without letup on many other 
sectors.* It built a world, and built the 
human soul. It did it with the fury and 
uncompromising passion instilled by the 
great Gorky. And just as real men refuse to 
tolerate weakness and evil in their midst, so 
did our literature refuse to tolerate these 
things in its midst; and it boldly proclaimed 
this intolerance for the whole world to 
hear. 

Then came the most cruel trial in the 
life of our people—the war. The heaviest 
blow fell on us, a blow that scarcely 
another country could have borne. We en- 
dured it, we passed to the offensive, and 
we won! Our courage and our self disci- 
pline, our ability to overcome monstrous ob- 
stacles became the object of universal 
wonderment. 

Many people abroad sought to explain this 
by invoking the age-old qualities of the Rus- 
sian people and the Russian soldier. There 
was of course truth in all this, but not the 
whole truth. The real secret of our victory 
lay in the qualities of the average Soviet 
citizen who became a soldier, in those qual- 
ities which in the stress of war are indis- 
pensable to a country, a people and the 
separate individual, and which we had in- 


* The references here are to works of literature 
produced during those years. Thus, Hydro- 
central, by Marietta Shaginian; Kolkhida, by 
Konstantine Paustovsky; and Soil Upturned 
(issued in English as “Seeds of Tomorrow’’), 
by Mikhail Sholokhov. 
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bred in us during all the pre-war years of 
Soviet power. 

Is it not true that our magnificent stra- 
tegic plans of the war were preceded by 
our magnificent strategic plans in the days 
of peaceful construction? 

Is it not true that in the pre-war years 
we had become soldiers of the piatiletkas 
(Five-Year Plans) in the most direct and 
full sense of the word? We had become a 
people able to sweep aside the secondary 
for the sake of the primary, a people 
marked by a high collective spirit in all 
things, large and small, on a country-wide 
scale as well as on the scale of a single 
workers’ brigade. 

It is precisely this, all this taken together, 
all this that comprises the concept Soviet 
Man, and that had brought us victory in 
peacetime—it is precisely this that has 
brought us victory also in war. 

Permeated with this Soviet spirit, our 
literature, too, had come to the war pre- 
pared, spiritually strong, and had also won 
Victories on its own sector assigned to it by 
the people. 

The years 1941-1942 presented as much of 
a test to our literature as to our people. I 
do not speak only of the 900 writers (out of 
a total of a little over 2,000) who went to 
the front as fighters. They, like everybody 
else simply fulfilled their patriotic duty. I 
speak now of the specific duty of writers 
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as writers. This duty involved not only the 
ability to control oneself and not to lose 
heart during the darkest days of the war, 
in situations which were desperate, but also 
to find in oneself the strength to write about 
the coming victory, to find in the mass of 
facts and events, often disheartening, pre- 
cisely those elements which promised in- 
evitable victory. 

And our literature took its place along- 
side the people, everywhere where the 
people fought. From besieged Leningrad, 
the poet Nikolai Tikhonov spoke with calm 
assurance about the character of the Sovict 
man, not simply his character in general, 
but precisely these Soviet features of his 
character which guaranteed victory. 

Our literature confirmed it from the 
ruins of Stalingrad, through the words of 
Vassily Grossman. It confirmed it from the 
remote southern front, through the writ 
ings of Boris Gorbatov, whose Letters to 


‘Comrades showed that “we may die but 


our Soviet fatherland is immortal.” 

In the snow drifts around Moscow, in 

the days of the great battles for our cap- 
ital, Alexander Tvardovsky created the im- 
mortal Soviet soldier, Vassily Tiorkin, 
whose resistance to death symbolized our 
deathless people. 
’ In those days at the front peetry became 
an indispensable need to the fighting sol- 
diers, and it must be said that its content 
merited the love it won. 

The Germans were thirty kilometers 
from Moscow, but the poet Alexei Surkov 
wrote that “from the East they shall not 
return.” In the south the German offensive 
was going full blast, but the southern front 
resounded with a song whose last stanza 
began, “And when the memory of Fritz 
has vanished.” 

Our literature stayed not only on_ this 
side of the front. It did not forget the 
people left on the other side, under the 
Germans, and found for them the proud 
name of “The Unconquered.” (Boris Gor- 
batov’s novel by the same name.) 

A most interesting example of the way 
our literature was tied up with the most 
pressing problems in the conduct of the 
war was Alexander Korneichuk’s play The 
Front. This _ straight-from-the-shoulder, 
harsh criticism of the weaknesses in our 
army, written and produced during the 
most trying days of the war, was evidence 
both of the strength of our literature and 
of the immense inner strength of our 
army, our people and our government, 
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which did not shrink from such criticism at 
such a Moment. ° 

It is even difficult to realize now all 
that Soviet literature accomplished during 
the war. It is impossible to mention even 
the most important works. But if we add to 
what I have already mentioned such writ- 
ings as The Young Guard by Alexander 
Fadeyev and They Fought for the Father- 
lund by Mikhail Sholokhov, such works as 
Invasion by Leonid Leonoy and The Peoples 
Immortal by Vassily Grossman, the Son of 
the Regiment by Valentine Katayev and Two 
Captains by Veniamin Kaverin, Zoya by 
Margarita Aligher and The Son by Pavel 
Antokolsky, Greetings from the Front by 
Valentine Ovechkin and The Rainbow by 
Wanda Wassilevska; if we add further the 
amazing journalism of the war period, es- 
pecially the writings of Alexei Tolstoy and 
llya Ehrenburg, if we recall that in our 
Union Republics there worked tirelessly 
all through the war such outstanding writers 
as Yakub Kolas and Mikola Bazhan, Simon 
Chikovani and Samed Vurgun, Aibek and 
Arkady Kulishev, then even this far from 
complete list gives some idea of the great 
flowering of Soviet literature through the 
years of the war.* 

It was inevitable that this be so. The 
war, with all its hardships and ‘incredible 
sacrifices was, at the same time, a period 
of further spiritual growth of Soviet so- 
ciety. All the noble qualities bred in the 
Soviet people in two and a half decades of 
Soviet life unfolded and revealed themselves 
with extraordinary power in the years of 
suffering. 

Beauty in the heroic engenders beauty 
in art. The work of our literature in the 
war was in line with its earlier tradition— 
to work among the people, with the people, 
and for the people. That is why in the 
sanguinary days of the war our literature 
did not seek beauty outside of the struggle; 
it did not shut its ears to the cries of the 
wounded, it did not shut its eyes at the 
sight of the killed. It was not overcome by 
horror; it did not sit and wait for better 
times; it did not flee the battlefield. Such 
conduct would have been against the 
people, and it was wholly excluded from a 
people’s literature. And those few who 
took this path, who shut their ears and their 
eyes on what was happening, received uni- 
versal contempt, riot only because what they 
wrote was’ bad and artistically insignificant, 
but also because the soldier cannot but have 
contempt for the deserter. 

Brushing these people aside as worthless 
and useless, our writers threw themselves 
into the thick of life and the vortex of .war. 
They found beauty for their art in the 
beauty of the life which millions of Soviet 
people, battling for the freedom and inde- 
pendence of their Socialist fatherland, led 
in those days. Our literature found beauty 
not only in the heroic deed of a Captain 
Gastello, who hurled himself in his flaming 
plane on the tank column of the enemy, 
but also in the heroic deed of the anony- 
mous fighter who, for fifteen kilometers, 
through the horrible Ukrainian mud_ in 
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What Simonov writes about the accomplishments 
of, Soviet literature during the war in the cre- 
ation of new poetry, novels, plays and in out- 
standing journalism applies especially to him. 
For Konstantine Simonov achieved prominence, 
far beyond the borders of his own country, in 
all these fields. 
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the spring of 1944 carried 70 millimeter 
shells, one on each shoulder, because in 
that mud everything, except man, was held 
down, whereas, the cannon had to con- 
tinue firing at the Germans, not on the next 
but on that day, mud or no mud. One can 
imagine a writer who would discern in 
this episode only knee-deep mud, only 
sweat, only the heavy load, only the mel- 
ancholy drizzle—that and nothing more. 
Such a writer would not be a Soviet writer, 
for he would see this thing with the eyes 
of a philistine. But the Soviet writer saw 
it with the eyes of the Soviet people, and 
was inspired by what it meant to the 
Soviet people. He, too, saw mud and 
sweat and the heavy load, and the drizzle. 
He, too, wrote about it. But beyond all this 
he saw the thing that really mattered, the 
act of heroism—the act for the people, for 
the party of Lenin and Stalin, for, the tri- 
umph of socialism. 

In this understanding of things, in this 
approach to life’s phenomena, lies the se- 
cret of the triumph of Soviet literature, the 
secret of its advanced creative method— 
socialist realism. We must try to understand 
the reason why Fadeyev’s novel The Young 
Guard has won such countrywide acclaim. 
The secret of its success lies not only in the 
heroic subject—the war has produced a 
multitude of no less, and perhaps even 
more, heroic subjects than the story of the 
young people on the Don. Nor can one ex- 
plain everything by the author’s talent. 
While all these things count, there is 
another, an infinitely more important rea- 
son for the success. To the recent past.of the 
Red Don our artist came with his eyes cast 
also on the future. In the red young con- 
temporaries of the Don, depicted in a fully 
realistic manner, Fadeyev discerned the 
features of future humanity. In his treat- 
ment, the youths are the young guards of 
the communism that is being built. Their 
romanticism is the romanticism of revolu- 
tionists, their heroic deeds are deeds, not 
only for the sake of the fatherland, in gen- 
eral, but also, indeed particularly, for the 
sake of the Socialist fatherland. 

In this novel Fadeyev continues and 
develops the most precious traditions of 
Soviet literature. He notes in people every- 
thing, but he loves in them only that which 
holds promise for their future. He notes 
in them the base, but the thing he regards 
most natural to them is the lofty. He 
understands their weaknesses, but he wants 
to sing their strength. 

. 

We are now in the postwar period in the 
life of our people and our literature. Be- 
fore us is the gigantic task of reconstruct- 
ing everything that has been destroyed by 
the war, of overcoming immense difficulties 
caused by the war, of mobilizing all our 
forces in order to fulfill and overfulfill our 
new Five-Year Plan. 

In contrast with the strategic plans of 
wartime, the strategic plan of peacetime is 
not a secret. At the beginning of this year 
we read this magnificent five-year plan of 
reconstruction and further development of 
our national economy. The hardships on 


the road towards the fulfillment of this 
plan cannot hinder us from looking boldly 
into the future. Ours are the eyes of people 
in a socialist society for whom the .com- 
mon cause of the country is each indi- 
vidual’s cause, who will live and struggle 
as one, and as one will achieve victories in 
the building of communism in our land. 

Again, as in the years of the first five- 
year plans, long articles appear in our 
papers wholly devoted to construction. 
Columns of figures showing what has been 
achieved, what new and what reconstructed 
industries and enterprises have started op- 
erations. 

The work of reconstruction has drawn in 
our whole people, a people which emerged 
from the crucible of war with its will 
tensed, its soul tempered, its intellect 
sharpened; a people which through the war 
has further developed its inventiveness, its 
skills, and above all, the unyielding char- 
acter bred by our socialist society. 

Having gone through the war together 
with our people, our literature now faces, 
together with our people, the new tasks of 
reconstruction and economic development. 
Its eye directed toward the future, it, 
like the people, has come back from the 
war, surveyed the perspective, and plunged 
into work. 

Naturally, one must not understand this 
mechanically. The transition from war to 
peaceful reconstruction does not at all mean 
that literature must immediately and me- 
chanically change its subject. It sometimes 
takes years for novels and stories to be writ- 
ten. Besides, the vast fund of observation 
our writers have accumulated during the 
war certainly does not merit abandonment 
or.neglect. Unquestionably the theme of the 
war will for many years remain among the 
cardinal themes of our literature, along 
with the themes of construction ‘and re- 
habilitation. The point is that when we 
talk of the recent past, we look into the 
future. In those who defended Stalingrad 
we discern the people who are now recon- 
structing it. In those who blew up bridges 
we discern the people who are now build- 
ing them. In the corporal of the war years 
we recognize the present-day chairman of 
a kolkhoz. 

All themes are legitimate and needed in 
our contemporary literature, the themes of 
war and the themes of peace, the themes of 
struggle and the themes of creation. Not 
legitimate and not acceptable are only one 
theme and one position, those of the by- 
stander, those of the individual who de- 
clines to put his shoulder under the load 
carried by the rest of the people. Literature 
has gone through the war and together 
with the people has developed the qualities 
of fighter as well as toiler—qualities equally 
indispensible to us at the present time. 

Entering upon the thirtieth year of its 
existence, our literature must once again 
repeat Mayakovsky’s wonderful words: 

1 am with those 
who went forth 
to build and to sweep 
In the wholesale 
convulsion 
of everydayness. 
I praise 
what the fatherland is, 
And thrice 
what it will be. 














Road of Truth — By-pass of Slander 


by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


Sons, a novel by V. A. Smirnov. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by Naomi Y. 
Yohel. Doubleday, New York $2.75 


WO achievements make this book wel- 

come and timely. The first is the full 
and living embodiment it gives of the 
most important truth about the Soviet 
Union, the human transformation it has 
wrought in Russia. Any reader, with the 
transformed peasants of Sons before him, 
will realize what Streicher-like lampoons 
of Soviet people are being foisted upon the 
American public in books like 4 Room On 
The Route (also reviewed here). . 

The other achievement is the demon- 
stration, in human work and happiness, of 
the better life that the Soviet people have 
built, and against what odds. This has 
been dealt with in a few correspondents’ 
books, and in some general books about 
the Soviet Union, but in both partially and 
chiefly through statistics. In Sons, because 
of its range, which takes a peasant woman 
over the entire route of suffering and glory 
from Old Tsarist Russia to the new Soviet 
Russia, the story is given complete, and in 
terms that communicate the living actuality. 

Though Sons is not a war novel, its 
narrative, which is carried up to the pros- 
perous pre-invasion years, makes an implied 
comment on the Soviet war effort. In- 
evitably the reader leaves the book with the 
thought: Of course, it is this that the 
Soviet people fought so desperately and 
self-sacrificingly to preserve! Sons should 
at least make it a little harder for the anti- 
Sovieteers to put over their picture of 
“dismal” Soviet life or to get by with their 
mystical explanations for the Soviet peoples’ 
unyielding fight to preserve that “dismal” 
life. 

For the character to personify the human 
transformation Smirnov has made a perfect 
choice. It is a peasant woman—a_ wise 
choice because, for a peasant woman to 
be fulfilled is even more of a miracle than 
for a peasant man. As a woman, in tsarist 
Russia, she had a double burden of misery 
to bear, suffering the same hardships as the 
man, she had to be, besides, the target on 
which he could discharge his rage over his 
humiliations and miseries. 

Anna Mikhailovna, the chief character in 
Sons, had arrived, when the revolution oc- 
curred, at the usual fate of the Russian 
peasant wife. In her twenties she was al- 
ready an old woman. Her husband had 
disappeared in the vast convulsion of the 
Civil War, leaving her with two infant 
boy twins to bring up. Superstitious, 
frightened of life, with scarcely a trace of 
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positive personality, we see her, like so 
many of the peasant masses in old Russia, 
content with sheer animal survival. Grad- 
ually, as Soviet life emerges from war 
desolation and famine, we see her emerg- 
ing. We see the miracle of a human being, 
apparently doomed to debasement, ac- 
quiring a soul! We see a once wretched 
peasant woman taking a responsible and 
dignified place in the community. We see 
her rising to the highest material standard 
known in peasant history; more important, 
we see her with the infinitely precious 
gain of human stature, as a fulfilled per- 
sonality. 

The achievement of Sons is that it makes 
this transformation, this miracle of our 
time, visible to us in terms of struggling 
life. Here is the uplifted heart and mind 
alive before us, something that the ascend- 
ing lines on statistical charts never quite 
made palpable. 

The crux of the story in Sons is the de- 
cision Anna Mikhailovna made for collec- 
tivization, overcoming her timidity and her 
perplexity, and defying the priest and the 
“solid” kulak families of the village. It is 
worth noting that Smirnov makes clear 
every phase of the struggle, inward as well 
as outward; and that he does not scant the 
mistakes that were made. He shows where 
those mistakes hurt, and how they were re- 
acted to. He shows how the grumblings of 
an Anna Mikhailovna, over her foolishly 
collectivized single cow, reverberated in 
Moscowe 

The book ends with Anna Mikhailovna, 
medalled for her Stakhanovite work in the 
helds, making a further contribution. She 
has had a few years to enjoy her honored 
place in the new life she had helped to 
build. But, in the world beyond the 
borders, West and East, nations with a 
gangster philosophy were viewing the hard- 
earned Soviet prosperity as potential loot. 
They were preparing vast predatory armies. 
So, when her two sons quarreled over 
which of them was to go to serve his 
term in the Red Army, she settled the argu- 
ment by waiving her mother’s right to keep 
one of them with her, and letting them 
both go. We are shown here, in this 
organic relationship between the individual 
and the community, the open “secret” of 
the Soviet’s military strength. 

To turn to the literary qualities of the 
book, two important influences are clearly 
discernible. One is Gorky, whose Mother 
is clearly the model for Smirnov’s Anna 
Mikhailovna. The other is Sholokhov, 
whose vigor is resonantly and _ pleasantly 
echoed in Smirnov’s style. 


But though its models are masterpieces 
Sons, in itself, is not a masterpiece. At 
times, particularly toward the end, it de- 
clines into sentimentality and cliche. But 
never to the point where its strength and 
readability suffer. At this crisis in Amer- 
ican-Soviet relations a novel that so illumi- 
nates the Soviet humanity, is something to 
be thankful for. Let it reach far and wide 
to counteract the miserable libels spewed 
out by the anti-Soviet press. 


Tue Room on tHE Route, by Godfrey 
Blunden. Published by ]. B. Lippincott, 
New York, 1947, 327 pp. $3.00. 


EVER was the customary author’s 

printed note on one of the fly leaves 
of a novel so apropos as Mr. Blunden’s: 
“Although the author was a resident in 
Moscow, in 1942 and part of 1943, the 
people he describes are imaginary and have 
no connection with living persons.” 

However, even this bit of formal and 
unintentional honesty is vitiated by the 
introductory sentence which states that “It 
may be necessary to remind certain Rus- 
sian readers that this is a work of fiction.” 

-Alas, this sort of reminder is needed by 
Russians only because the same kind of 
fiction has been presented as fact. Perhaps 
it will suprise Russians that a distinction 
between fiction and fact, so little observed 
in practice, is still recognized in English- 
speaking countries, 

The warning is much more needed in 
this country. Even when the .author’s note 
is cautious enough to disclaim fact, the 
blurb writer makes up for his modesty by 
assuring readers that the fiction is really 
fact. 

Mr. Blunden’s fiction amounts almost to 
an anthology of anti-Soviet slanders. He 
has a strong stomach and apparently be- 
lieves that his readers will match him in 
the capacity to digest swill. The Russia he 
describes is inhabited by the survivors of 
incessant purges who apathetically await 
their turn. When they have the oppor- 
tunity they go over to the enemy. There 
is a ruling class consisting of dog-eat-dog 
politicians all intriguing for positions on 
the right hand of the boss. To the pow- 
erful they are sycophants; to the power- 
less they are sadists. They are served by 
a secret police that takes parents away in 
the middle of the night and shuts out 
the children to starve or freeze to death 
since no one will take them in, humanity 
having atrophied in Russia. The secret 
police also prostitutes simple Russian girls 
to foreign embassy clerks and_ corre- 
spondents as part of an unceasing ¢s 
pionage carried on, as art is supposed to 
be in Mr. Blunden’s circles, for its own 
sake. For that purpose pretty dresses, 
finery and the good food necessary to keep 
the girls plump and lively are provided 
them in stores controlled by_ the secret 
police. The few decent Russians remaining 
alive are despairing and cynical and fatal- 
istically await their own execution or some 
other more general catastrophe. 

Incredible as it may sound, this country 
in the last stages of corruption, disunity 
and despair, which would have been 4 
pushover for Romania alone,:is supposed 
to be the Soviet Union during the period 
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of the siege of Stalingrad! Perhaps twice 
in the whole book is the word Stalingrad 
mentioned by Mr. Blunden’s Russians; and 
the emotions then registered are casual, 
as if the reference were something as 
remote and uninvolving to a Russian as 
Singapore, 

How could a sentient man acquire an 
attitude like. Mr. Blunden’s? The explana- 
tion is perhaps best given in this incidental 
passage in the novel. His hero Ferguson 
is showing a copy of Life to Vitalia, the 
Soviet girl “assigned” to him: “I turned 
the pages of the magazine. They fell open 
at a series of pictures taken during a strike 
riot.» They were good sharp pictures of 
violence such as Americans like to look at.” 

Now when the pages of a book or mag- 
azine fall open at a certain place it is be- 
cause it has been often turned at those 
pages. And one who can enjoy “good sharp 
pictures of violence” at a strike is just the 
sort who, in the agony and glory of Stalin- 
grad, could turn aside, preferring his fan- 
tasies of socialist dissolution. 

Mr. Blunden uses this episode to repeat 
a stale anti-Soviet joke supposed to illus- 





trate the misinformation of the ordinary 
Soviet citizen. Vitalia, Mr. Blunden’s Sov- 
iet Dulcy, is asked if she was not moved 
by the pictures of American workers being 
clubbed by the capitalist police. Vitalia 
replies, in effect, stop kidding, anybody can 
tell these are capitalists; look at their 
clothes! But the anomaly of capitalists 
being clubbed by their own police is sup 
posed not to arouse a flicker of curiosity 
in the Soviet girl. It would spoil Mr. 
Blunden’s little joke. 

Of the. ignorance and _ irresponsibility 
with which such garbage is purveyed to 
the American public there is further illus- 
tration in the publisher’s blurb. It speaks 
of the book as “the story of familiar day- 
to-day Russian life” which would be like 
describing an American horror story as 
familiar day-to-day American life. The 
blurb writer drools on about its “great 
sweep and theme that marks the tradi- 
tional Russian novel,” betraying his ignor- 
ance not only of Russian but of American 
literature. In form Mr. Blunden models 
himself closely on Dos Passos; in content 
on Jan Valtin. 


The Challenge of Soviet Democracy 


by HARRY F. WARD 


Tue Sovier IMpacr ON THE WESTERN 
Wortp, by Edward Hallett Carr. Pub- 
lished by Macmillan. 113 pp. $1.75. 


HIS little book traces, in the summary 
form necessary in a course of lectures, 
the influence of Soviet experience and 
example upon Western Europe, in politics, 
economics, social policies, international re- 
lations and ideology. It is a brilliant piece 
of work with many a trenchant summiation 
useful to those who have to speak or write 
upon, or want to understand and improve, 
our relations with the Soviet Union. Back 
of this writing is an understanding of 
political history gained by twenty years of 
official activity in international affairs and 
ten years of teaching at the University of 
Wales. It has the advantage of a better 
acquaintance with Marxist philosophy over 
a recent useful book covering part of the 
same ground by Prof. Harold H. Fisher of 
Stanford University, entitled “America and 
Russia in the World Community.” 
Professor Carr notes that the Soviet im- 
pact on the western world is no one-way 
trafic. He recognizes that it is sometimes 
“the impact of ideas which once had their 
origin in western Europe but, having been 
forgotten or neglected there, were applied, 
transformed and re-exported to the west 
by the Bolshevik Revolution.” He also recog- 
nizes, but not sufficiently, the causative 
power of indigenous conditions, for example 
the imperative demand of the economic 
chaos caused by the war for national plan- 
ning. A very interesting thing is how his 
Marxist understanding stops short of carry- 
ing through at points. For example his 
ground for regarding the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion “as one of the great turning points of 
history” is that: “The west-east movement 
of the past 250 years has been arrested; the 
World may well stand on the threshold of 
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an east-west movement of men and ideas.” 
Surely the larger ground is that the Bol- 
sheviks demonstrated that a socialist society 
would work and so inaugurated the socialist 
era. 

What makes this book a pleasure to read 
is the delightful way in which Professor 
Carr, with true British understatement, 
punctures the toy balloons of the anti-Soviet 
propagandists. The continuance of Russian 
imperialist history is deflated by the gentle 
reminder that the epochs that Peter the 
Great and Stalin inaugurated were opposite 
in nature; that of Peter, European penetra- 
tion of Russia; that of Stalin, Russian 
penetration of Europe. He makes clear 
that he has in mind the peaceful penetration 
of ideas, not armed aggression. The Dulles- 
Vandenberg-Baruch-Acheson-Hoover _ thesis 
of the menace of Soviet expansion is de- 
flated by the remark that the Soviet system, 
offering—as it does—almost unlimited pos- 
sibilities of internal development, is hardly 
subject to those specific stimuli which dic- 
tated expansionist policies to capitalist 
Britain in the 19th Century, and may dictate 
such policies to the capitalist United States 
in the 20th.” History is rapidly eliminating 
the “may.” Those who proclaim the danger 
of a new born Russian nationalism are 
quietly told that the Soviet Union is not a 
nation in the Western sense, but a brother- 
hood of nations. 

Longer and sterner treatment is given to 
those who classify the Soviet state as an- 
other totalitarian state. Professor Carr 
shows that it was Stalin who put the restor- 
ation of democratic liberties in Europe into 
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the war aims of the Anglo-Soviet-American 
coalition, and that Soviet inspiration was 
responsible for the explicit guarantees of 
democratic development’ in Germany in the 


Potsdam Declaration. He traces the pedi- 
gree of Soviet democracy back through Ger- 
many, and Marx and Engels, who called 
themselves “democratic comunists,” to the 
French revolution. He shows the differences 
between this strain and that which, spring- 
ing from the English revolution, now actu- 
ates the English speaking world. He sees 
that “the challenge which Soviet democracy 
presents to the Western world is a-challenge 
to complete the unfinished revolution.” He 
is that rare specimen among professors of 


-history who understands that the dictator- 


ship of the proletariat was conceived as an 
instrument for the extension, not the de- 
struction, of democracy. He also sees that 
a test question for democracy now is 
whether toleration of dissent extends to 
those who would destroy democracy; and 
that while we agreed at Moscow, Yalta and 
Potsdam that “fascism and all its emana- 
tions should be utterly destroyed” we are 
now objecting to that being done. He re- 
marks that “Toleration of dissent on a scale 
perfectly safe and practicable in the English- 
speaking democracies might easily prove 
fatal altogether to democracy in Romania 
or Yugoslavia.” 

Professor Carr outlines, the four points 
under which Soviet democracy takes issue 
with western democracy, as follows: “(1) 
that it remains purely formal and constitu- 
tional and that the class content of the state 
is ignored, (2) that it remains purely politi- 
cal and does not extend to the social and 
economic plane, (3) that it lacks positive 
belief in itself, and is therefore dangerously 
tolerant of opposition, and (4) that it makes 
no provision for the participation of the 
masses in administration.” On each of these 
points, Professor Carr illuminates Soviet 
practice in contrast to that cf the west, and 
he concludes that western democrats will 
be well advised to ponder the challenge of 
Soviet democracy to western political in- 
stitutions. 

Finally, Professor Carr points out that 
the real antithesis of totalitarianism is in- 
dividualism, which has been the main driv- 
ing force of civilization for four centuries. 
That era was closed by the industrial tech- 
nique of mass production which produces 
mass civilization. Now the Soviet Com- 
munists are seeking to unify life again—as 
an harmonious whole around the Marxist 
principles. The aim can be described as 
“totalitarian democracy.” The problem is 
again the old one of the relation between 
the individual and society. Professor Carr 
sees the individualistic West being driven 
to more conscious organization of society 
and the socialized Soviet Union moving 
toward more development of the in- 
dividual. He looks for “a synthesis be- 
tween conflicting ways of life . . . The- 
fate of the Western world will turn on 
its ability to meet the Soviet challenge by 
a successful search for new forms of social 
and economic action in which what is 


valid in individualist and democratic tradi- 
tion can be applied to the problems of 
mass civilization.” 

In other parts of the book which cannot 
be covered here the reader will also find 
stimulus to thought and action. 
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On Dentistry 


Question: I should like information on 
how the dental profession and dental lab- 
oratorics function in the Soviet Union. S. S. 
L., Chelsea, Mass. 


Answer: Dentistry, like every other 
branch of medicine and medical service, 
is completely socialized in the USSR. All 
health services, including dentistry, that are 
afforded to the public, are paid for out of 
the budgetary funds of the government. 
These are supplemented by the funds of the 
trade unions allocated for this purpose. The 
cooperatives and collective farms also have 
funds set aside for medical treatment and 
health protection, supplementing that paid 
for out of the state budget. 

Dentistry is practiced in dental clinics 
which everyone is entitled to use free of 
charge. Upon registering at the dental clinic 
the patient receives a thorough examination, 
after which a diagnosis and course of treat- 
ment is established. The diagnosis is often 
the result of examination by several doctors 
specializing in various branches of dentistry. 
A patient undergoing several kinds of treat- 
ment will be rotated through the corre- 
sponding departments of the clinic (for 
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example, treatment of teeth and gums, ex- 
traction, oral surgery, orthodontia, fitting 
of dentures, bridges and other appliances). 

All dental treatment is free. There are, 
however, nominal charges for bridge work, 
appliances, or dentures covering the cost 
of the materials involved. These are cal- 
culated not to work a hardship or undue 
burden on the patient, and if it is difficult 
for him to meet these costs, his trade union 
or cooperative will pay the bill from their 
own medical funds. 

The dentists are paid out of the budgetary 
medical funds. There is no financial rela- 
tionship between the dentist and the patient, 
which is obviously a great advantage for 
the average patient. It also allows the par- 
ticular dentist, and the entire profession, 
to do the best possible under all circum- 
stances, without financial considerations en- 
tering their relationship with the patient. 

The clinics also maintain dental labora- 
tories where technicians do the bridge work 
and other appliances. The instruments and 
material they use are manufactured by 
government industrial laboratories. 

The law does not prohibit private practice. 
Individual dental offices are licensed under 
existing regulations and established super- 
vision. The trend, however, is away from 
individual dental establishments and, as a 
matter of fact, there are few dentists prac- 
ticing in their own offices. The clinic is the 
more superior establishment, able to take 
advantage of the newest methods and tech- 
niques, where dentists working together 
may collectively solve new problems and ad- 
vance their profession. 


On So-Called Atomgrad 


Question: Will you tell me what truth 
there ts in the story 1 read in a Quebec 
paper that the Soviets built “a laboratory 
city of 400,900 inhabitants by the name of 
Atomgrad?” The paper referred to the city 
as the experimental city for cosmic ray and 
atom weapons, S. F., Camagucy, Cuba. 


Answer: This completely unfounded story 
has made the rounds of many of the 
news agencies and was featured in news- 
paper stories around the world.. Walter 
Winchell in the United States and the Daily 
Mail in England first declared that the lo- 
cation of the non-existent city, “where 
Soviet scientists are supposed to be produc- 
ing the cosmic bomb,” was in the Pamirs. 
Other European news sources have trans- 
ferred “Atomgrad” from the Pamirs to 
Lake Baikal. 

It was quite apparent that the story was 
circulated in an attempt to undermine the 
impact on world public opinion made by 
the proposals of the Soviet delegation to the 
U.N. for disarmament and prohibition of 
atomic weapons. The authoritative Soviet 
publication New Times and other publica- 
tions have ridiculed the story about “Atom- 
grad,” declaring that this fabrication was 


calculated to serve the double purpose of 
sowing distrust of Soviet. proposals, as well 
as a justification for the continuation of 
atomic monoply and the diplomacy based 
on it. In order to illustrate the nature of 
this sort of anti-Soviet propaganda through 
the planting of “reliable” news stories, 
Néw Times pointed out that following the 
Soviet proposal for general reduction of 
armaments there appeared a news story 
claiming a “War Department source,” to the 
effect that all the major powers are at 
present studying the development of _bac- 
teriological warfare. The story was followed 
by the speculation that this might be the 
Soviets’ antidote to the atomic bomb. 

Bacteriological warfare, as is well known, 
was outlawed by the Geneva Convention to 
which the big powers are signatories. The 
originator of this bacteriological warfare 
story no doubt knows very well that the 
Soviet Union lives up to its international 
commitments and it was therefore a delib- 
erately inspired propaganda story to confuse 
public opinion and to undermine public 
confidence in Soviet proposals. 


On Refugees 


Question: Were the refugees who entered 
the Soviet Union when Hitler invaded 
Poland and the adjoining countries, forced 
to leave the Soviet Union at the conclusion 
of the war, or were they given the choice of 
either remaining in the Soviet Union and 
becoming citizens, or leaving? B. L., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 


Answer: They were given freedom of 
choice either to settle in the Soviet Union 
or to be repatriated to the country of origin. 
Hundreds of thousands of refugees and dis- 
placed people within the Union have been 
repatriated and many others have chosen to 
remain. As a matter of fact, the Soviet 
Union has entered into reciprocal agree- 
ments with neighboring countries whereby 
the signatory states obligated themselves to 
grant citizenship to the refugees who chose 
to remain in the particular country, or give 
free exit to those who wish to return to 
the country of origin. 

The Soviet Union and other parties to 
these agreements took upon themselves the 
financial obligations incidental to the pro- 
gram of resettlement and costs of repatri- 
ation. The essential points of these agree- 
ments were given by this department in the 
December, 1944 and November, 1945 issues. 


On Moscow Broadeasts 


Question: In your answer concerning Mos- 
cow broadcasts, you did not mention the 
bands on which they can be received. Would 
you kindly do so. K. G., New York City. 


Answer: Moscow broadcasts can be re 
ceived on the following bands; 19, 25, 31, 
39, 44, 49. 
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persecution of the church. What that per- 
secution is he does not say, except in- 
sisting that the church has lost most of its 
revenue through the application of the land 
reform to ecclesiastical latifundia. He has 
advocated “forgiving” the Hungarian “‘Ar- 


row Cross” and their Fascist allies. It should . 


be pointed out to outsiders that those 
very people were guilty of more monstrous 
acts even than the Nazis. At the very end 
of the war they kept on shipping train- 
loads of victims into the German gas cham- 
bers in Poland. They did this in spite of 
the fact that those trains could have been 
employed profitably, from the point of view 
of Hungarian resistance to the advancing 
Russians. I know from survivors of the 
gas chambers that some of the top Nazi 
murderers were horrified by the insensate 
deeds of their Hungarian accomplices. If 
the Hungarian assassins had not sent hun- 
dreds of thousands into the execution 
chambers up to the last minute, most of the 
Hungarian Jews could have been saved. 

In connection with the grievances of the 
church, I was very much interested in a 
visit I paid to the University of Budapest. 
Large black crosses were prominently dis- 
played in the-class rooms, in spite of the 
fact that originally they had been put there 
by Fascistic governments as a sign of the 
racial “purity” of the university purged of 
Jewish students. The authorities did not 
order the removal of the crosses, although 
the classes are no longer racially “pure.” 

Also when the great Hungarian surgeon, 
Professor Lajos Adam (who died just the 
other day) was inducted into his offices as 
the first post-liberation Rector Magnificus of 
the University of Budapest, the Dean of the 
Theological Faculty, a priest, played a very 
prominent public role. 

Talking about economic problems, we 
must bear in mind the fact that the Hungar- 
lan divisions fighting the Russians along- 
side the Germans during the war were not 
any better than the Nazis themselves. That 
the Soviet Union has not forgotten. It is 
exacting a reparations payment of $200,- 
110,000 payable in eight years, which ap- 
pears to be a pretty high figure for such a 
poor country, Even impartial people main- 
tain that this sum really amounts to more 
since reparations in kind are computed in 
1938 gold prices. 

Then, too, the Soviets have demanded 
that joint Soviet-Hungarian corporations 
should be formed for the future exploitation 
of Hungary’s most valuable raw materials, 
such as bauxite and oil and transportation. 
The Budapest people, who never lose their 
humorous vein, say that the joint companies 
are really operating fifty-fifty—the Russian 
navigating the river lengthwise, and the 
Hungarians sidewise. In the interest of a 
more democratic Hungary it would seem to 
be desirable that the financial burdens of 
the struggling country should be lightened. 
_ The most significant development in post- 
liberation Hungary has been the land reform. 
Hungary was the only country in “peasant 
Europe” that never carried out any real 
land reform. After World War I, the 


governments carried out a spurious land’ 


reform in the course of which some mar- 
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A VISIT TO HUNGARY 


(Continued from page 11) 


ginal land had to be sold to a praetorian 
guard at stiff prices. In Hungary there 
were some four million have-not peasants 
living in utter privation while a handful of 
owners, called the ezer holdasok, (thousand 
yokers) ruled the roost. 

In a remarkably short time the land re- 
form was carried out after the liberation. 
The average lot received by the nincstelenek, 
(without anything people) was five acres. 





Drawn by Anatoly Kokorin 


About two hundred thousand peasants 
could not be satisfied simply because there 
was no more land available. Also, the coun- 
try was too poor to get the peasants started 
by placing equipment at their disposal. This 
means that it is too early yet to pass judg- 
ment about the economic results of the 
reform. 

But it is not too early to point out a 
highly significant political result. Under 





the rule of the “thousand yokers,”a tiny 
minority lorded it over a vast majority. The 
minority could maintain itself only with the 
help of an outside power. That is why the 
Second Reich of the Kaiser and the Third 
Reich of Hitler were enabled to launch 


‘ their campaigns against the peace of the 


world by first obtaining a foothold in the 
strategically placed Middle-Danubian région 
and in the adjacent Balkans. Hungary’s 
importance in the scheme of things was far 
greater than her size. 

That ruling class has now been shorn of 
its power. I have seen ex-Counts haggling 
over fares as cabbies. The minority is now 
truly a minority, and it is not likely to play 
a role again. The recent plot to bring back 
Admiral Horthy ‘was so naive as to deserve 
contempt far more than serious apprehen- 
sion. Cut off from the East, a Reich-leader 
in the future would find the going much 
harder. 

Leaving Hungary on the way to Prague, 
] got on an “express” train (average speed 
20 m.p.h.) and found the sleeping car 
genuine prewar quality. The sleeping car 
conductor was engaging, as usual, and, 
since there were few passengers in the car, 
we had quite a chat in Hungarian. After 
some time, we reached the Hungarian 
frontier and after more delay we got to the 
Czech border. I put a question to the 
same conductor and very much to my sur 
prise, now he did not know any 
Hungarian. I had to repeat my question in 
English and he answered me in the world’s 
worst English, rather than his good Hun- 
garian. Getting back into my cabinet, | 
could not help meditating about the im- 
mutability of things and the failure of the 
Second World War to demonstrate the need 
of man’s dependence on man, 


THE SOVIET WAGE SYSTEM 


(Continued from page 13) 


The piece-work system is used on all jobs 
which, by their nature, permit the establish- 


- ment of production norms or quotas. The 


tariff rate for a particular job, divided by the 
production norm, determines the initial 
piece rate. However, a wage structure in 
which a worker receives the same amount 
of money for each ton of coal mined or for 
each. yard of cloth woven is not regarded 
as a sufficient incentive for increasing pro- 
duction or a fair measure of compensation 
to workers who exceed their norms. A 
progressive system of piece rates is there- 
fore employed in all Soviet industries. Un- 
der this system, the piece rate rises as pro- 
duction in excess of specified levels increases. 

In the case of coal mining, for example, 
the miner is paid four rubles per ton 
for the first eight tons that he mines on 
his shift. For the ninth and tenth tons he 
is paid a double rate, or eight rubles per 
ton. And for production in excess of ten 
tons, he receives a triple rate, or twelve 
rubles per ton. 

A weaver receives a premium equal to 
ten per cent of his daily wage for produc- 
ing from 100 to 106 per cent of his norm; 
fifteen per cent is added for those who pro- 
duce from 106 to 110 per cent of their 


norms and twenty-five per cent for pro- 
duction in excess of 110 per cent. Similar 
examples of the progressive system could 
be given for every branch of industry. 

Other forms of incentive apply to work- 
ers whose jobs are not susceptible of piece 
work payments. Maintenance, repair and 
auxiliary workers receive premium pay- 
ments based upon the output of the enter- 
prise, department or machines which they 
serve. Thus hoist and winch operators 
and maintenance men in- coal mines re- 
ceive a bonus equal to forty per cent of 
their monthly salaries if the mine fulfills 
its monthly production plan, plus an addi- 
tional three per cent for’ each one per 
cent by which the mine overfulfills the 
plan. A machine adjuster is paid a bonus 
based on the production of the machines 
he serves. Premium payments have been 
established for many other occupations, in- 
cluding white collar workers. Account 
ants, for instance, are paid a bonus for com- 
pleting their audits in advance of the date 
required. 

Soviet emphasis on incentive wages makes 
the establishment of production norms a 
task of key importance. The production 
norms in every factory are reviewed at 
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least once or twice a year, in addition to 
the review of norms for particular jobs 
which takes place whenever a change oc- 
curs in the production process. Moreover, 
a general review of the norms throughout 
an entire industry can be made at any 
time upon the direction of the ministry 
for the industry, with the consent of the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions. 

New norms are proposed by the factory 
management to the trade union organiza- 
tion. They are discussed by the union’s 
factory and departmental committees and 
presented to conferences of the workers. 
When norms were revised in the Stalin 
Automobile Plant in 1944, for example, 
more than 11,000 workers participated in 
the discussion and over 6,000 suggestions 
were made either for changes in the norms 
or for improved methods of work. On the 
basis of these discussions, the union for- 
mulates its counter-proposals. The new 
norms cannot become effective until em- 
bodied in schedules which are signed both 
by management and the trade union com- 
mittee of the. factory. Disputes are settled 
through the regular grievance procedure. 
Even after the results have been finalized, 
individual workers who are dissatisfied can 
have recourse to the grievance procedure 
for a further review of their norms. 

The Soviet labor law prescribes other 
incidents of the wage system. It makes 
mandatory the payment of premium rates 
for night shifts, overtime, and holiday work. 
The night shift differential is fourteen 
per cent of the regular day rate. Exceépt 
during the war, overtime work can be re- 
quired only with the consent of the union 
and then at the rate of time and one-half 
for the first two hours and double time 
thereafter. 

The eight hour working day prevails 
except on exceptionally heavy or dangerous 
work where the working day is reduced to 
six or seven hours without, however, any 
reduction in daily earnings. Double time 
must be paid for work on holidays. 

The law also provides that if a worker 
is temporarily transferred to another job, 
he receives either his regular rate ‘or the 
rate for the job to which he is transferred, 
whichever is higher. If it becomes neces- 
sary permanently to transfer a worker to 
less skilled work, he must be given at least 
two weeks notice so that he can look for a 
job elsewhere. In case of a breakdown or 
stoppage of a worker’s machine, manage- 
ment is required to transfer him to an- 
other job appropriate to his skill. If the 
duration of the stoppage is not longer than 
two hours, however, the worker receives 
either half or three-quarters pay (depend- 
ing on the industry) for the period of his 
enforced idleness. 

If a worker invents or introduces an im- 
proved method of work, he receives the 
full benefit of his increased production (i.e. 
his rate and norm remain unchanged) for 
a six month period. 

Every worker is-entitled to a minimum 
of two weeks paid vacation annually with 
an additional three days for every five 
years of employment in the same plant. 
Underground workers and those on heavy 
or dangerous jobs receive a minimum vaca- 
tion of four weeks a year. Vacation pay is 


based on the workers average hourly earn. 
ings and is paid in full at the commence. 
ment of the vacation. 

The salaries of representatives of manage. 
ment, like the wages of workers, are based 
upon the principle of greater rewards for 
higher skills and increased productivity. 
Every member of management from the 
foreman to the plant director, including 
engineering and technical employees, is paid 
a fixed base salary, and given the opportunity 
to earn. premium payments depending upon 
the performance of the department or en- 
terprise which he directs. Management is 
responsible not only for the quantity of 
production but for production costs as well, 
and the plan for every enterprise and for 
each of its departments sets a goal both for 
the number- of items to be produced and 
their cost of production. Premium pay- 
ments to management personnel are made 
for overfulfillment of the plan in each of 
these respects. 

Premium payments, however, may not be 
earned at the expense of working condi- 
tions in the plant. As we saw in an earlier 
article, the trade unions, in addition to im. 
posing other penalties for an infraction of 
the labor laws, may deprive those respon- 


‘sible for the violation of the right to re 


ceive their bonuses. 

As an example of the compensation of top 
level management, we may take the case of 
the director of a large steel mill. He re. 
ceives a base salary of 3000 rubles a month. 
He is entitled to a one hundred per cent 
premium, or an additional 3000 rubles, if 
the plant’s production exceeds the plan by 
five per cent. He receives a further pre- 
mium of 3000 rubles if the plan is sur 
passed by ten per cent. In addition, he is 
paid a bonus equal to 1000 rubles a month 
if he succeeds in reducing production costs 
below those provided in the plan during 
any semi-annual period. Thus the maximum 
salary of the director, in the event that he 
earned all premiums, would be 10,000 rubles 
a month, or 120,000 rubles a year. 

This salary may be compared to the earn- 
ings of Soviet steel workers. Typically, these 
range from 7200-9600 rubles a year for com- 
mon labor to 24,000-30,000 rubles for 
melters, the most highly skilled workers in 
the mill. The average annual earnings of 
all workers in the mill approximate 10; 
800 rubles. 

For an American-comparison of the spread 
between the earnings of the workers and the 
salaries (plus bonuses) of top management, 
we may again turn to the steel industry. 
The average earnings of steel workers to 
day approximate $2300 annually. — This 
compares with salary and bonus payments 
(excluding dividends on stock ownership) 
ranging from $149,760 to $221,645 for the 
four top executives of Bethlehem Steel Con 
pany; from $133,000 to $275,000 for the 
three leading officers of Republic Steel Con 
pany; and from $110,356 to $162,256 fo 
the three top officers of United States Steel. 

No attempt has been made in this de 
scription of the Soviet wage system to com 
pare the purchasing power and living stand. 
ards of Russian and American workers. Fof 
many reasons, such a comparison cannot b 
made simply by translating rubles into do: 
lars at the current rate of exchange. A dis 
cussion of this important ‘question is [ft 
served for a later article. 
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YEAR ONE 


PLAN FOUR 
THE RECORD 


by WILLIAM MANDEL 


N January 21st, the Soviet press pub- 

lished a statement by the USSR State 
Planning Commission on the execution of 
the 1946 State plan.* 

In examining these figures there were two 
questions in my mind. First, how miuch 
progress had the USSR made toward solv- 
ing its .problems of reconstruction, raising 
the living standard, and laying the founda- 
tion for further development? Second, how 
much of a science has Soviet planning be- 
come? I should like to answer the first, 
seemingly more practical question, chiefly 
in the course of dealing with the second. 
The reason is this. Before and even during 
the war, economists abroad spent a good 
deal of time in arguing over whether or 
not the USSR had really succeéded in 
developing a planned economy. This. was, 
of course, a reflection of, and part of the 
broader argument as to whether or not 
socialism would work and whether or 
not the USSR could hold up its end in 
case of war. Temporarily this argument 
has ceased, because it is now fashionable 
to paint the Soviet Union as a colossal ogre 
capable and desirous of threatening the 
peace of the world. But it is an absolute 
certainty that as the war scare dies down, 
and the “peaceful competition between so- 
cial systems” of which Molotov spoke in 
his opening speech before the U.N. Assem- 
bly last October resumes, the argument over 
whether or not the USSR can really plan 
will again become a major subject of dis- 
cussion, not only among economists, but 
in the public press. 

Let us see what light the communique of 
the State Planning Commission sheds on 
this matter, bearing in mind the fact that 
the serious participants in this argument 
always use Soviet figures as their ammuni- 
tion, since these figures do not conceal 
shortcomings. 

Twenty-eight industries are listed, and 
next to them the degree to which they 
met, exceeded or fell short of their planned 
goals, in percentages. The “planning can’t 
work” school will scan the list and say, “Ah 
ha! Only 13 industries out of 28 equalled 
or exceeded their planned level of produc- 
tion.” And if they want to be really picayun- 
ish they can point out that only 5 out of 
283 came within one per cent of the bull’s- 
eye, on either side of it. 

Quite true. This proves, beyond all ques- 


—— 


“See March issue, Soviet Russia Today, p. 28, 
for translation. 
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tion, that planning isn’t perfect, and that 
human failings, human intelligence and 
human enthusiasm are intangibles which 
will always prevent it. from being perfect. 
They affect the planning itself, and they 
affect its execution. No one can predict in- 
ventions, even though it is possible to plan 
research leading toward them. Thus, the 
Moscow Institute of Technical and Eco- 
nomic Information put out, last year, about 
3,000 different pamphlets describing new 
gadgets, methods and inventions. A single 
fixture which it described in July was in 
use in 29 factories in October, and had 
saved 5,000,000 rubles in the first two 
months after installation. Five railway 
electricians built a local hydroelectric plant 
in their spare time, thereby saving con- 
siderable quantities of coal and oil. It was 
this sort of thing that caused 13 indus- 
tries to exceed their planned levels of 
production. 

If the grouping of statistics used above 
proves that planning isn’t perfect (and 
common sense would rebel against any as- 
sertion that it is), what can one learn 
from the statistics about just how good, or 
bad, it is? Let’s take the miost difficult case 
possible. One of the 28 categories listed 
is “Local Industry and Local Fuel Indus- 
try of the Union Republics.” These aren’t 
even directed from Moscow, but are under 
the control of the 16 republics, their hun- 
dred-odd “states” and thousands of towns 
and counties. The over-all plan, therefore, 
can be correct only if these individual plans 
are correct. And the plan can be fulfilled 
only if, on the average, the ten thousand or 
so small units, with their variations in per- 
sonnel, transport, equipment and what- 
have-you, meet their goals on the average. 
What is the result? These industries came 
within 2 per cent of their planned output 
level! As a matter of fact, that 2 per cent 
represents production above plan, and bene- 
fits the country’s economy. But here we are 
discussing the accuracy of planning, and, to 
be completely fair, should consider variation 
above plan to be as much an error in the 
system of planning as failure to meet output 
schedules. 

Using this as our criterion, what is the 
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over-all picture? Of the 28 industries, 21, 
involving some 25,000,000 workers and 
tens of thousands of enterprises, from coal 
mines to laundries, came within 5 per cent 
of their targets! They were evenly divided 
between 11 which exceeded, and 10 which 
barely fell short of, planned. levels. And if 
one takes 10 per cent as the permissible 
variation, studying both those which did 
and did not come that close to that tar- 
get, the results are even more convincing. 
Of 28 industries, 25 got that close to the 
bull’s-eye, 14 above and 11 below. What 
of the other three? One was the fishing in- 
dustry of the Eastern Regions (chiefly the 
Pacific), which fell 15 per cent under plan. 
(The Western fisheries came closest of all 
to plan fulfillment, recording exactly 100.6 
per cent.) But of all the industries listed, 
fishing is obviously the one most subject to 
changes in natural conditions as yet beyond 
the control of man, while both regional 
groups of fisheries together raised output 
10 per cent over that for 1945. 

The two manufacturing industries which 
fell furthest behind their goals were those 
which showed the greatest increase in actual 
output during 1946! The Ministry of Trans- 
port Machine Building produced _ thirty 
times as many locomotives and 29 t2mes 
as many freight cars as in 1945, but only 
produced 81 per cent of its plan. The Min- 
istry of Agricultural Machine Building pro- 
duced 17 times as many tractor-drawn cul- 
tivators, 44 times as many harvester com- 
bines, 4% times as many tractor-drawn seed- 
drills, 3 4/5 times as many threshing ma- 
chines, 75 per cent more tractor plows and 
72 per cent more tractors. Yet, with the ex- 
ception of textile machinery, the greatest 
increase for any of the industries successful 
in meeting their plans was less than two 
times. The explanation is that all other in- 
dustries either did not. require reconver- 
sion (i.e, lumbering), or had completed 
reconversion in 1945 or—and this is more 
likely true—that reconversion for them 
meant merely changing styles, as in con- 
sumer goods. But it was the industries 
which normally made machinery to manu- 
facture or serve civilian purposes that had 
undergone the most complete change in 
conversion to war production. 1946 was, 
for them, the year of reconversion, and evi- 
dently, in the building of farming and rail- 
road equipment, reconversion went not 
quite as rapidly as was hoped for. Thus, 
in the three industries which fell consider- 
ably short of plan, one, fishing, was subject 
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to natural conditions which man has ‘not 
yet learned how to control, in a planned 
society or elsewhere, and the other two were 
subject in an unusual degree to circum- 
stances beyond the control of that society— 
invasion from without. 

In 1946 the production of grain crops, 
sunflower seed and sugar beet, according to 
the State Planning Commission, was “con- 
siderably” below that of 1945. The reason 
given was the worst drought in 50 years— 
worse than that which caused actual famine 
in 1921. 

“Despite this,” says the State Planuing 
Commission, “the gross harvest and mar- 
ketable grain production in 1946 were in- 
comparably higher than in (the famine 
year of) 1921, which result was possible 
only as the result of the Socialist organiza- 
tion of production, with its machine and 
tractor stations and the collective farm 
system, created during the years of the 
five-year plans.” 

While the crop was lower than in 1945, 
food production increased over 1945 as fol- 
lows: bread and baked goods—24 per cent, 
meat—18 per cent, animal fats—69 per cent, 
vegetable oils—19 per cent. The production 
of sugar was maintained at the level of 1945. 
Over-all retail sales of. food, after correc- 
tion fo: price changes, rose 15 per cent 
over 1945! It is obvious that food produc- 
tion could have thus risen, in the face of 
a decline in crops, only if the government 
released for civilian consumption reserves 
of grain, sugar beet and oil-seed scraped 
together during the war for military and 
emergency use. While on this subject, it 
should be noted that the State Planning 
Commission reports 3,000,000 more wage 
and salary earners in 1946 than 1945. This 
figure can be ascribed entirely to demobili- 

zation from the armed forces, for the move- 
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ment of youth last year was greater from 
employment back to school rather than the 
other way round: there were 2,400,000 more 
public and high school pupils. Incidentally, 
in estimating military demobilization, it 
should be noted that farmers are not “wage 
and salary” earners, and far outnumber the 
latter category. Thus, it would be very con- 
servative to say that 6,000,000 men returned 
to civilian life in 1946. 

Also of importance in view of the cur- 
rent discussions on disarmament is the fact 
that Soviet output of consumer goods rose 
far more rapidly, Jast year, than production 
in the basic industries. Copper was up 6 
per cent, steel—9, coal—10, oil and pig iron 
—12, and lead—19,. But natural gas rose 14 
per cent, cotton fabrics—17, leather foot- 
wear—28, dyes—29, woolens—30, hosiery— 
48, paper—61, and rubber footwear—97! 
This, plus the release of additional manv- 
factures frof defense reserves for con- 
sumer purchase, brought retail sales of con- 
sumer goods up 85 per cent in the one year. 
Taking consumer goods and foodstuffs to- 
gether, the rise in retail sales was 30 per 
cent after correction for changes in price. 
This is the increase in real income in a 
single year, minus the fact that the civilian 
population increased by three or four per 
cent through demobilization. Other items 
representing a higher living standard, not 
embraced in the figure for retail sales, in 
cluded the completion of 6,000,000 square 
yards of new housing, the re-opening of 
530 sanatoriums and 300 rest homes, the 
increased school attendance plus a rise of 
109,000 students in college, and the complete 
restoration of vacations with pay. This last, 
and the reopening of rest homes, probably 
had a lot to do with the rise of 30 per 
cent in railway, 45 per cent in motor, and 
87 per cent in air passenger travel. 

Further increases in living standard this 
year are foreshadowed by the fact that 32 
times as many weaving looms were manu- 
factured in 1946 as the year before, 2' 
times as many spinning machines, and 5? 
per cent more mineral fertilizer. However, 
it must be understood that in zo single 
field, as far as is known, has production 
reached pre-war, due to the fact that restora. 
tion of industry and agriculture in the war- 
torn area, which had a third of the coun- 
try’s productive capacity, still has a long 
way to go. It is interesting, however, that J 
restoration of the people’s living standards 
comes first. It is planned to eliminate food 
rationing this year, presumably after the 
harvest, which requires output at about the 
pre-war level. Industry as a whole is to 
reach pre-war next year, but since some of 
the basic industries are not to attain that 
goal till 1949, this means, obviously, that 
consumer goods will come earlier. 

The degree to which productive capacity 
lags behind pre-war is indicated by the 
fact that 800 new major enterprises were 
commissioned or reopened after reconstruc 
tion in’ 1946, against an average of almost 
1,000 per year in 1938-1940; and 1,500 
scheduled for 1941 alone, had the wat 
not interfered. But it is typical of the 
faith of Soviet society in its future that, 
of all fields of human endeavor, science 
alone has already been given the means 1 
progress more rapidly than before the wat. 
For every four Soviet scientists in 1940, 
there were five in 1946. 
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FACTORY 
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well for the higher payment they could get 
in that way. I wondered what in the world 
went on in the heads of these miserable 
looking creatures, rebuilding the dreadful 
ruins they had made. 

In the great forge department, men and 
women were working at one end on parts 
for the binders, the rest was in process of 
reconstruction. Even the section that was 
already working was only partially rebuilt, 
and cold wind blew through from the un- 
restored part. Every bit of window glass 
had been completely shattered, and it was 
hard to meet the need for glass throughout 
the whole formerly occupied area. 

We noticed that a very large proportion 
of the workers seemed to be women, and 
were told that about seventy per cent of 
the workers were now women, as against 
20-25 per cent before the war, but that the 
percentage would drop again as more de- 
partments came back into production and 
more workers came back from the front. 
They worked just as well as the men, 
Krasnichekov said—in some cases, as for 
example at the drilling machines, better. 

I asked the trade union representative 
who was accompanying us on the rounds 
what the unions were chiefly concerned 
with in a situation which’ obviously must 
present many special problems. 

One important problem, he told me, was 
to try to keep take-home pay up to wartime 
levels, now that the eight-hour day had 
been restored, and that this had been in 
the main accomplished. He said that as 
always, they were constantly concerned 
with questions of technical safety, health 
protection, socialist competition to hasten 
reconstruction and get production under 
way. Right now the chief emphasis of the 
trade unions was on getting living con- 
ditions restored to normal as soon as pos- 
sible, to provide adequate cultural facilities 
and training the workers for more highly 
skilled jobs. He described the’ extensive 
system through which the workers are con- 
stantly increasing their skill, which, even 
among the ruins, they had managed to re- 
establish. These included the Stakhanovite 
school, where the Stakhanovite workers 
teach individuals and groups, right on the 
job, Then there are regular courses for any 
workers wishing to increase their quali- 
fications, and for foremen. The factory runs 
a technicum, where the workers get regular 
technical instruction in day or night courses. 


The Rostov Institute, which trains highly ° 


qualified engineers, is open to workers of 
this or other industries, who qualify by tak- 
ing the necessary preparatory courses. Then 
there are the “labor reserve” schools, with 
intensive trade courses for young people. A 
special wartime innovation was the FZO, 


the Factory School, where young workers - 


can complete their education while on the 
job. For this purpose they are given a 
short working day#twith classes one evening 
and study time the next, and a month’s 
vacation with pay in the spring to prepare 
tor their exams. In addition, there are the 
circles common to all factories where 
Workers may pursue their interests in any 
field of art or science or sport under 
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trained instructors after working hours. 
“All these things we started up again 
among the ruins, along with the restoration 
of production. Right here we train skilled 
workers, group. foremen, engineers—and 
sometimes opera singers!” Sokolev told me. 
Before we left Krasnichekov outlined 
plans for modernizing the plant under the 
new five-year plan, and their expectations 
of exceeding pre-war production by 1950. 
The next day when I picked up the Ros- 
tov paper, Molot, I was interested to read a 
leading editorial sharply taking to task the 


- manager of Selmash because he had not yet 


put into operation the consumers’ goods 
department of his factory. The editorial said 
that when he was asked why the delay 
he had answered “I have more important 
things to think about—I have to get ma- 
chinery produced first.” The editorial went 
on to say that the time had passed when 
anyone had the right to say that the ma- 
chinery was more important than consumers’ 
goods. Machinery was essential, yes, but pro- 
duction of consumers’ goods had to be 
pushed right along with it. 

In the past year, reports from the Soviet 
Union have indicated that the agricultural 
machinery industry is lagging tehind other 
industries in its reconstruction work. Some 
of the men at the top have been repri- 
manded for not having run the Ministry 
of Agricultural Machinery Production ef- 
ficiently enough. The severe drought of the 
past year has intensified the need for the 
USSR to hasten reconstruction of its agri- 
cultural machinery building industries. 
What I saw at Selmash indicates the magni- 
tude of the task. 
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THE WEDDING GIFT 
(Continued from page 21) 


had been sitting and slid agilely down the 
pine trunk. Then slowly, looking from 
side to side, he waddled on his hind legs 
towards the end hive, embraced it with his 
front paws and raised it. He picked it 
up, lifted it to his ear and listened. ‘The 
bees had evidently not yet gone to sleep, 
or else they had been roused by the move- 
ment—anyhow, Bruin evidently could hear 
sounds of life still continuing within the 
hive. Holding the hive in his front paws, 
he made straight for the stream. As he did 
so, he came nearer to us, so that now we 
could shoot with less risk of missing. 

The bear walked along our side of the 
stream a few steps more (it was only after- 
wards that we realized he had been look- 
ing for a deep spot), and suddenly lowered 
the hive into the water. The light structure 
kept bobbing to the surface, but the bear 
pushed it to the bottom with his paws. 

“There’s a_ clever whispered 
Alexei Alexeyevich. 

“A clever beast by your ideas, a mur- 
derer by mine!” the old beekeeper replied 
morosely. “A pity I didn’t shoot before.” 

“Quiet, quiet,” groaned Petka, his eyes 
glued to the bear as though it had _be- 
witched him. But Bruin was so absorbed 
in his work that he heard nothing of our 
muffled whispers. 


Now he pulled the hive out of the water 
and again held it up to his ear. Drops fell 
from it into the stream, leaving widening 
circular ripples. The bear could evidently 
hear no more voices from within the 
hive. The bees were all dead. Having 
assured himself of this, he raised it still 
higher and hurled it down with all his 
strength onto the stones along the edge of 
the stream. The walls of the hive split and 
broke. Hearing that crack, I pressed the 


Pr 


beast! 


IN SOVIET CENTRAL 
(Continued from page 15) 


hospitals, infant welfare centers, recrea- 
tion and rest parks, sports grounds and 
gymnasiums and clubs—all again con- 
ducted in the native tongues and there- 
fore accessible to the people. We visited 
a very large number of these. 

In Kazakhstan nearly 87 per cent of 
the population are now fully literate; only 
1.2 to 2 per cent are illiterate, the rest 
are semi-literate. There are now about 
8,000 elementary and secondary schools. 
Before the Revolution there was only one 
scientific institution in Semipalatinsk, 
which served the Semipalatinsk and Altai 
regions. It was a Russian institution or- 
ganized for the purpose of Russianizing 
Kazakhstan. The scientists who worked 
there were mainly Russian political exiles. 
There were a very few Kazakh scientists 
too—but these were exceptions. Now 
there is a splendid Academy of Science, 


trigger. But the old beekeeper had been 
still quicker, and his shot rang out in the 
evening silence, anticipating mine by an 
instant. The bear collapsed. We jumped 
up and ran to him—Petka, of course, lead- 
ing the way. 

First of all the old man dashed to the 
broken hive. The bees were all as dead 
as the bear. 

The beast’s hide was quite whole. Only 
one bullet had pierced it, straight into the 
heart. 

“D’you know what,” said the beekeeper. 
“So as no one should be offended, we'll 
give the hide to the airman, whom the bees 
treated so badly today, I'll take the meat 
and the glory’s yours. Right?” 

“No, its not,” I said. “The glory’s 
Petka’s first of all. If it hadn’t been for 
him we'd never have got the bear at all.” 

An hour later the bearskin was stretched 
on poles by the cottage door, and inside, 
we were eating bear steak done to a turn 
by that beautiful and skillful cook Ksana. 

““You’re a grand cook, Ksana, no worse 
than my Vera,” said Alexei Alexeyevich, 
taking a second helping. 

And that’s the end of the story of the 
bearskin, now adorning Alexei Alexeyevich 
Korolev’s room. 

And if anybody wants to know why 
Vera Mikhailovna is so attached to that 
bear’s skin, then I can tell them that it 
was just on that evening, and just in that 
hour when he looked at the lovely Ksana, 
that he realized that although Vera 
Mikhailovna was less beautiful, she was 
the only girl he could love, and made up 
his mind that he must marry her and _ no- 
one else. And that’s why they consider the 
bearskin their first wedding present, given 
to them by the kind old beekeeper, 


ASIA TODAY 


23 higher educational institutions, in- 
cluding the Alma-Ata State University 
and 116 technical, medical and pedagogi- 
cal colleges. 

In general, the finest, brightest build- 
ings in Kazakhstan, as indeed we noticed 
in other parts of the USSR, are the 
‘schools and educational institutions gen- 
erally. One of the institutions which 
made an outstanding impression on us 
and which, because of its importance to 
the cultural life of the Republic I single 
out for a more detailed description in 
a subsequent article was the Kazakh- 
stan Academy of Sciences situated in 
Alma-Ata, the capita} A delightful 
garden city at the foot of beautiful snow- 
capped mountains, it is famous for its 
wonderful, huge, exquisitely flavored 
apples, from which it derives its name, 
which means “City of Apples.” 
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(Continued from page 12) 


thousand railroad men erupted into a series 
of mass protests throughout the U.S. zone. 

The workers insisted on their right to 
strike; they were answered with force. 
AMG-controlled Korean police, aided by 
rightist strike-breaking gangs, killed and 
wounded a number of workers. 

When order was finally restored, the 
Korean Democratic National Front, which 
includes the Peoples’ Party, the Korean Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, the Communist 
Party, the All-Korean Peasants’ Union and 
the Korean Women’s League, analyzed the 
reasons for the uprising. In their own 
words the tragic tale of AMG rule takes on 
a special meaning. They wrote: 

“1, Owing to the shortage of foodstuffs 
the people are in a state of starvation. Not- 
withstanding this, the foodstuffs to date 
collected have not as yet been distributed 
to the starving people. 

“2. Without any definite policy for the 
interests of the people the American Mili- 
tary Government has employed the vicious 
oficials of the Japanese regime, pro- 
Japanese collaborators, national traitors and 
pro-fascist elements. As a result the op- 
pression of the people by these vicious ele- 
ments is growing worse every day. 

“3. The AMG ordinances change so 
rapidly and degenerate officials violate laws 
so frequently that the people suspect and 
distrust AMG. 

“4. The AMG policy of suppressing the 
people is more severe than that at the time 
of the Japanese regime, for the people are 
beaten up, arrested, imprisoned and shot 
down by the police even for trivial matters.” 

American Military Government over- 
looked these serious allegations and _ sen- 
tenced to death sixteen Koreans who took 
part in the uprising. The people’s reply 
Was given in this warning by the Southern 
Korean Labor Party: “The Korean people 
will not hesitate to offer their lives and 
blood to share the fate of their leaders.” 

Since the ostensible reason for the death 
sentences was the killing of Korean police, 
it is well to. examine the composition of 
the police force. 

One feature that impresses visitors to 
m Scoul, the capital of Korea, is the number 

of police stations. On practically every other 
street corner are squat stone buildings that 
housed the Japanese gendarmes during the 
occupation. Koreans, therefore, are under- 
standably sensitive about those who have 
the power of arrest over them. 

; The present chief of the Korean National 

Police is Chough Byong Ok, a suave, well- 

educated gentleman who holds a Ph.D. 

from Columbia University. But what 

Koreans remember most about him is a 

statement he reportedly made on August 










25, 1941, to the effect that: “We Korean’ 


people must, without any reserved condi- 
tion, absolutely cooperate with the Japanese. 
Ve must rush forward to establish the 
Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere.” 
Chough is a charming fellow, however, 
and he was given the police chief's job a 
short time after AMG arrived. Since then, 
he has had a hard time of it. A couple of 
and grenades have been tossed his way by 
Koreans who refuse to forget too quickly. 
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THE AMG AND KOREA 


At a press conference, Maj. Gen. Archer 
Lerch, Military Governor, was asked why 
AMG did not remove those Korean police 
who had held similar jobs under the 
Japanese. He replied: “To eliminate all 
police who served under the Japanese would 
be unjust to those who have served us 
well . . . we would have a breakdown in 
the maintenance of law and order .. . 
they would have every reason to turn 
against us if we made a general indis- 
criminate and unfair removal.” 

Korean workers who suffered under the 
Japanese-controlled police now find many of 
the same men working for AMG. Does 
AMG believe that a change in uniform 
means a change in political philosophy? 

The outstanding example of AMG’s 
fumbling is its attempt to foist Syngman 
Rhee on the Korean people. After thirty-odd 
years in Washington—far away from the 
scene of struggle—Rhee was flown back 
to Korea one month after the Americans 
landed. As native front-eman for AMG, he 
was expected to unify the nation accord- 
ing to U.S. standards. 

As soon as he arrived he denounced the 

labor-liberal front (at that time the 
People’s Republic) and attacked the Soviet 
Union. First he disclaimed all political 
ambitions, but later he became chairman of 
the AMG puppet Advisory Council. In 
this capacity he used his influence to push 
a $25,000,000 credit from the U.S. through 
the Council. When the Koreans learned of 
this transaction the result was explosive. 
. “The entire Korean people do not want 
this kind of credit, but the U.S. is attempt- 
ing to force it upon them,” Chosun Inmin 
Po, the People’s Party organ reported. Short- 
ly thereafter the newspaper was suppressed. 
The Korean Democratic National Front 
termed the credit the first step toward 
colonizing Korea for the foreign monopoly 
capitalists. 

Since Rhee’s Advisory Council was no 
governing body, the people could not un- 
derstand how it could enter into negotia- 
tions to bind the future Korean govern- 
ment. Criticism against Rhee and AMG 
reached a peak. For months the con- 
troversy raged with AMG insisting that the 
future Korean government would not be 
obligated to repay the loan. 

After the outbreaks, Hodge made a 
speech purporting to expose the “subver- 
sive agitators.” In a statement loaded with 
vituperation, he said: “I have studied the 
recent propaganda documents originating 
from the subversive elements and agitators 
. . . they say’ the U.S. is obligating Korea 
with debt that must be repaid to the U.S. 
by the future Korean government. The 
statement is at variance with fact. The fre- 
quently mentioned loan the agitators talk so 
much about was a loan made to the AMG, 
not to the future Korean government and 
can in no way obligate the future Korean 
government unless they decide to take it 
over. 

Six days after this blunt statement the 
New York Times carried a story from 
Korea commenting on the credit. “On the 
termination of the U.S. Military Govern- 
ment in Korea,” said the Times, “transfer 
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of the obligation for the repayment of 
the balance will be made by treaty ... the 
credit is to be repaid in twenty-five equal 
installments beginning July 1, 1952, with 
interest at two and three-cighths per cent.” 

This incident is typical of the manner 
in which Rhee was used as an instrument 
of U.S. policy. It also illustrates the type of 
bungling contradiction that has charac- 
terized our occupation. 

Finally, after fifteen months of failure, 
AMG in effect admitted that support of 
Rhee had been a colossal mistake. Last 
December, he returned to the peace and 
quiet of Washington. Commenting on his 
arrival, State Department spokesmen point- 
ed out that Rhee did not represent a large 
and growing body of “moderate Koreans.” 

To those Koreans who had _ protested 
Rhee’s reactionary role from the very first 
this belated announcement is an added 
condemnation of AMG rule. The tragedy is 
that so much time was wasted trying to 
force an unwelcome exile on the Korean 
people. 

Rhee’s departure served as a signal for his 
supporters to reaffirm opposition to the 
Moscow agreement. They realize that the 
growing strength of the people’s movement 
in the U.S. zone and the people’s govern- 
ment in the Soviet sector means a progres- 
sive government as soon as the country 
is unified. 

Only by preventing the northern Koreans 
from participating in southern affairs can 
they hope to retain their dwindling power. 
Although their actions may hinder the 
establishment of a provisional government, 
these adventurers aren’t perturbed. They 
much prefer a divided nation with them- 
selves in control, to one united without 
them. 

Since the Moscow decision, in theory, rep- 


resents State Department policy, Hodge has. 


been forced into the contradictory position 


of criticizing those whom he had encour- 
aged all along. After some _ especially 
strong rightist protests, he had to issue a 
warning that opposition to the decision 
might interfere with the establishment of 
an independent Korean government. 

Just as soon as this statement reached 
Washington, Rhee made the absurd charge 
that Hodge was favoring leftists and that 
AMG was continuing efforts “to build up 
and foster the Korean Communist Party.” 

Despite Rhee’s removal, AMG refuses to 
accept the labor-liberal coalition as repre- 
sentative of the will of the people. Until 
this recognition is granted, nothing AMG 
does will convince Koreans that our policy 
has changed. 

By engaging in sporadic strikes the 
people continue to express their resentment. 
At Seoul University students have been on 
strike for months. On February 3, they 
defied an AMG order to return to school. 
Instead, they held a protest meeting and 
demanded that the school system be re- 
vamped to provide for more freedom. The 
penalty for refusing to return to school is 
permanent expulsion. This. decision to ac- 
cept expulsion must have had a compelling 
basis since Koreans have an intense desire 
for education. The explanation may lie 
in the fact that the present chief of the 
Department of Education is a Korean who 
made recruiting speeches for the Japanese 
during the war. 

Particularly puzzling to Koreans is our 
professed espousal of freedom of the press, 
speech, assembly and our actions to the 
contrary. The four leading progressive 
newspapers have been’ suspended for 
months. Strict regulations have been im- 
posed on political parties. Those Koreans— 
and there are many—who once thought 
that American democracy meant freedom 


for political expression are especially mysti-‘ 


fied at these qualifications. 
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The recent’ “free” elections are another 
glaring instance of AMG’s peculiar concepts 
of democracy at work. Resulting in an 
overwhelming victory for the extreme 
rightist elements, the elections even shocked 
the sensibilities of a “moderate rightist” 
leader, Kim Kyu Sic. After charging that 
fraud had been practiced on a huge scale, 
he commented in language revealing for 
its understatement: “The election of s0 
many pro-Japanese, and the members of 
the extreme right parties tends to give the 
impression that this election has not been 
conducted according to democratic prin. 
ciples.” 

Many Americans, to whom Korea is just 
another spot on the map, wonder why the 
U.S. should be so vitally interested in the 
kind of government that is finally estab. 
lished there. 

There are two reasons: 

1. Korea occupies a strategic geographic 
position since it is bounded on the northern 
tip by the Soviet Union and on the north- 
west by Manchuria. On the east, across the 
sea, lies Japan, and on the west, China. 

2. Her vast economic wealth is as yet 
comparatively untouched. She offers one of 
the most favorable trading opportunities of 


all the Far Eastern nations, In 1939, her 


imports amounted to 1,388,000,000 yen; 
America’s share was only 1.7 per cent. 
Now that Japan has been driven out our 
big business interests are determined to 
move in. 

Already a Korean-American Chamber of 
Commerce has been organized. Meeting in 
New York’s Rockefeller Center Club, the 
group pledged itself to “aid” Korea’s eco. 
nomic development as soon as the political 
situation stabilizes. The keen interest 
American capital takes in Korea is evi- 
denced by the imposing list of officers of 
this Chamber of Commerce. Pres. Arthur 
S. Kleeman of the Colonial ,Trust Co. 
heads the association. Other companies 
represented on the board are International 
Telephone and Telegraph, California Texas 
Oil, Socony Vacuum Oil, International Busi- 
ness Machines, American Foreign Insurance 
Association. 

For eighteen months Koreans have 
watched their hoped-for independence be. 
come little more than an empty word. But 
instead of stilling their desire for freedom, 
the past period has been marked by te § 
mendous growth and development. 

An aroused coalition of progressives has 
prevented AMG from successfully installing 
a reactionary Korean government that 
would have become a tool of American 
imperialist circles. Considering that the 
labor-liberal movement had been ruthlessly 
suppressed by the Japanese for forty years, 
its present strength and vitality are a 1 
markable tribute to the handful of men 
who fought in the underground and now 
lead the people. In little more.than a yeaf 


. they have forged a progressive bloc that 


seems destined to make Korea free. 

If the men who make U.S. foreign policy 
would learn from experience, the problems 
facing the unhappy Koreans could be solved 
quite easily. They would examine the record 
of the past eighteen months, realize theif 
procession of mistakes and start reversing 
their field. Above all they would realize 
that one cannot kill the democratic aspit* 
tions of 20,000,000 people 'by suppression. 
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